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Poverty anywhere 
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Editorial Comment 


Twenty-one million people of America, about 
one out of six of the people you meet, are known 
to have made philanthropic gifts in the year 1941. 
In that year contributions to philanthropic, chari- 
table, and patriotic causes given by the American 
people amounted to $1,465,000,000. For 1942, 
the total is estimated at $1,916,000,000. 

The small gifts of the common people make 
up sums exceeding the total contributions of the 
large givers. John Price Jones, in the Yearbook of 
Philanthropy, 1942-43, estimates that in 1941, 
24,515,356 persons with incomes of less than 
$5,000 per year gave away $902,683,000, while 
the 920,344 persons with net incomes of over 
$5,000 gave away only $274,487,000. The “big 
foundations,” about which so much is heard, han- 
dle only about three cents of America’s phil- 
anthropic dollar. The small givers have the largest 
share of philanthropy in the United States. 

In the 20 years past, 52 universities and col- 
leges reported by John Price Jones have received 
in gifts more than a billion dollars. In the year 
1942, these institutions were given $31,004,000. 
Private secondary schools received an average of 
$9,128,000 yearly for the 20-year period. 

The war has trained many new people to give. 
The muscles of giving need practice. Andrew 
Carnegie and George Peabody made small gifts 
before they made large gifts. The people who 
have learned to give to the war causes and patriotic 
enterprises may now be ready to use their skill in 
giving to meet some of the warborn needs of the 
schools. Many deeds of heroism may be kept in 
remembrance by living memorials in the schools. 

During the war few new school buildings have 
been erected. There is a tremendous need for new 
school buildings, a need for tremendous quanti- 
ties of new school equipment. Tax revenues are 
very largely committed to the maintenance of the 
established enterprises of grades 1-12, but the 
public is asking for new services, for nursery 
schools, for more recreation, for more health serv- 
ices, for more adult education, for opportunities 
for vocational training. 

The hard-pressed school administrator, trying 
to finance the desired program, may perhaps find 
some resources in gifts. 


The man who makes a gift finds satisfaction in 
his giving. 

The man who makes one gift is likely to make 
another and bigger gift, because of such satisfac- 
tions. The big giver is the man who has practiced 

iving. 

The gift of one man inspires gifts from other 
men. Giving is contagious! 

Giving makes happiness. The Christmas season 
is a happy season because so many people are 
giving. 

The citizen is encouraged to give by his govern- 
ment. Gifts from individuals to the schools will 
give exemption from taxes to the usual 15 per 
cent of income. By a law passed in 1932, corpo- 
rations may make gifts up to 5 per cent of their 
income. 

What.the wisest, wealthiest, and best parent 
would wish for his own children is what the pub- 
lic school should bring to all the children of all 
the people. If your schools fall short of that 
aim, there is a job to do. To bring the wealth to 
apply to the point of need is the effort of taxation. 
Gifts also may distribute wealth for the social 
welfare. 

Gifts to education bring help to those who help 
themselves. The giver to the schools is dealing in 
the longtime method of prevention of poverty, 
rather than the palliative method of relief. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


November 10-16 
Education for the Atomic Age 
Daily Topics 

SUNDAY Practicing Brotherbood 
MONDAY Building World Security 
TUESDAY Facing New Tasks 
WEDNESDAY Developing Better Communities 
THURSDAY Strengthening Home Life 
FRIDAY Investing in Education 
SATURDAY Promoting Health and Safety 


Materials to assist in the observance of American Edu- 
cation Week may be obtained by request to the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. American Education Week is spon- 
sored jointly the N. E. A., the American Legion, the 
U. S. Office of Education, and the National Congress of 
the Parent and Teachers. 

The observance of American Education Week this year 
may well celebrate also UNESCO Month. 
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Education — America’s Magic 


By RAYMOND M. HUGHES anp WILLIAM H. LANCELOT 


HE achievements of the United States of 

America in World War II have created a pro- 
found impression throughout the world. We 
raised and trained a capable military force of more 
than twelve million men and carried on success- 
fully, with our allies, two wars at the same time 
against powerful enemies on opposite sides of 
the world. While arming our own forces we 
maintained throughout the conflict a stupendous 
flow of armament and supplies to two other major 
powers. We built a navy fully able to hold its own 
in two oceans, an air force unsurpassed in excel- 
lence, range, and number, and a merchant marine 
capable of carrying to our armies and to our allies 
the enormous stocks of supplies required. All this 
was done by our own people and with little sign 
of privation or undue hardship at home. 

In our agriculture and industry, a much larger 
amount of equipment is provided for each worker 
than elsewhere. Our people produce more and so 
receive the highest real wages in the world; and, 
as a nation, we live better, with more and better 
food, better clothing, more leisure, and better 
homes than other people. 

As we think of these things, which certainly go 
far beyond anything of their kind in history, they 
seem amazing. Even to thoughtful people who 
consider them, they seem to partake of some qual- 
ity of magic, since they baffle the understanding of 
ourselves and others alike. 

What is this magic which our nation possesses 
that seems to set us apart, in a sense, from others? 
Is it racial superiority? Are we a nation of super- 
men? Certainly not, for we are a conglomerate 
people with all of the qualities, both good and 
bad, of all others. Is it our great natural re- 
sources? No, for there are other nations with re- 


* The article is from the book, Education—America’'s 
Magic, by Raymond M. Hughes and William H. Lancelot, 
published by the Iowa State College Press, Ames, Iowa, 
1946. Pages x plus 189 and chart. Price, $2.50. From the 
preface and Chapter I, “Education, the Agency of Progress,” 
used by permission of the Iowa State College Press, copy- 
right owners. 

See also page 149 for review. 


* Raymond M. Hughes is President Emeritus, 
Iowa State College, Ames, lowa. William H. 
Lancelot is Professor of Vocational Educa- 
tion, lowa State College.* 


sources as great as or greater than our own. Is it 
our democratic social order which allows every 
person to choose and to strive according to his own 
desires? Hardly, for the performance of other 
peoples, who likewise enjoy democratic freedom, 
is not to be compared with our own. Do we work 
harder or put in longer hours than other nations? 
Not at all. The people of other countries seem in- 
stead to devote more hours to back-breaking toil 
than do our own. 

There is but one answer to the riddle that is in 
sO many minds around the earth. It is universal 
education, not only at the elementary level but also 
through the high school, and, within the limits, the 
college and the university. A wide gulf, more dif- 
ficult of passage by far than any expanse of waters, 
separates us from other peoples of the world in 
this respect. It is a new thing in human history, 
and its effects have for the first time been de- 
cisively felt in the recent struggle. A far greater 
proportion of the men of our nation than of any 
other have been of the capable, resourceful type 
that were able to outthink their enemies in every 
situation. Like all others they have possessed 
courage, but beyond this, they have had imagina- 
tion and initiative. 

Virtually all the important differences between 
man ten thousand years ago and today are due to 
education. Scientists hold that we are no stronger 
physically and apparently have no greater native 
capacity mentally now than then. However, we 
live on the average about forty years longer due to 
the discoveries of our learned medical men and 
the education of the people generally in the field 
of health. Our mastery of nature in every way far 
surpasses that of primitive man. Utilization of 
steam, electricity, water power; the change from 
the war club to the superfortress and atomic bomb; 
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advances in agricultural techniques; the perfection 
of our written and printed languages and the 
manufacture of books—all these achievements 
and hundreds more can be fully credited to edu- 
cation, to knowledge discovered, transmitted, and 
applied. We travel today immeasurably more than 
man traveled ten thousand years ago. Then he 
generally walked, or floated down streams on 
crude rafts or boats. Today by automobile, train, 
ship, and airplane, we are accustomed in America 
to go everywhere. All of this and countless other 
similar changes we owe to education. Taken to- 
gether, they have completely transformed human 
life. 

Consider the differences between families then 
and now. Ten thousand years ago the great ma- 
jority of families were self-contained, caught and 
killed their own game, dressed themselves in 
the skins, and concerned themselves chiefly about 
tomorrow's food. Their life touched very few peo- 
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ple outside their own family. They traveled very 
little and almost never far. They knew nothing 
about people other than themselves. They owned 
little beyond their meager clothes, some partial 
shelter, and their crude weapons. Their whole 
life was very simple. Today our family life 
touches all the peoples of the globe. Our food and 
clothing come from everywhere. Our morning 
news is world-wide. Our homes are comfortable 
and convenient with many things to lighten labor 
and cheer our leisure. We travel everywhere— 
much by air. We know much about most of the 
other people of the world. To what are these 
changes due but to education—to the study and 
research of the learned and the instruction of 
children and youth? 

The contrast of the individual man ten thousand 
years ago with the man of today is equally striking. 
We may think of the highest leader of ten thou- 
sand years ago. His followers were a family or a 
tribe, few in number and simple in their wants, 
their interests limited to safety from others and 
possession of an adequate food supply. Compare 
now the Prime Minister of England, the Premier 
of Soviet Russia, the President of the United 
States, and others of our present leaders. The 
ranges of their respective interests are enormous. 
Each has thousands of assistants, widely learned; 
each has reports daily from all over the world, 
and each is able, through his education and that of 
his assistants, to deal confidently with most of his 
problems. The difference between the tribal chief 
and the President of the United States must be at- 
tributed chiefly to the different educations of the 
two men and their respective peoples. Or we may 
consider a man near the lower level of society. He 
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was a simple hunter, living in extreme squalor, 
often hungry and cold, always dirty. Today a man 
of the same level reads and writes, goes to movies, 
listens to the radio, and owns a car. He lives in 
a weatherproof house, is warm in winter, eats three 
meals a day regularly, is generally employed, and 
sends his children to school. Again, the change 
is due chiefly to education. 

If we look at all this in reverse, we see again 
what men owe to education. Suppose an infant, 
born into one of our representative families, were 
reared by a primitive tribe in Central Africa. He 
would, of course, adopt the primitive customs and 
practices of those people. He would eat, dress, 
hunt, fight and live in every way as would other 
members of the tribe. Indeed, he would be like 
them in all respects except his physical character- 
istics. His heredity would be the same as that of 
other children in the home in which he was born. 
Yet he would be so unlike them as to seem to be- 
long to another race. The great difference, then, 
between him and his faraway kinfolk plainly 
would be due to the differences in their educations; 
that is, in what he and they had learned or ac- 
quired—not only of knowledge, but of habits, so- 
cial customs, beliefs, attitudes, abilities, and the 
like. It clearly follows that the power, or influ- 
ence, of education in making every person what 
he is, is vastly greater than is generally under- 
stood. 

Of course “education” includes a// that we have 
learned from experience or from others. At pres- 
ent, youth learns from many agencies: his parents, 
the school, the church, playmates and associates, 


the press, the radio, movies, and many others. 
Among these, the school has become within the 
past five hundred years a major instrument of 
education in most of the progressive, civilized na- 
tions of the world. The average man owes a large 
part of all he knows to the school, and what the 
school teaches him is that part of his education 
which contributes most to his efficiency and suc- 
cess. The school and college have assembled from 
the accumulated knowledge of the ages that which 
seems most valuable and most useful for the ad- 
vancement of mankind—mathematics and the 
sciences, social and technical subjects, and the hu- 
manities. It is upon his mastery of one or more of 
these many specific fields of knowledge that man’s 
largest usefulness to modern society depends. 

If the chief factor that separates us of today 
from man of the long ago is education, it must 
follow that differences in education likewise ac- 
count for differences in the general well-being and 
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conditions of life of modern nations and peoples. 
This becomes clear if we consider a few illustra- 
tions. 

At present the best educated nations over the 
years are far superior to the least educated, in liv- 
ing standards, wealth, power, and comfort. Con- 
trast the United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
and France before World War II with China, 
India, Nigeria, and Egypt. 

Consider the nations which have changed most 
remarkably in recent years from low to high edu- 
cational standards. Japan from 1870 and Russia 
from 1920 have made enormous advances in edu- 
cation, and in the living standards of their people. 

The comparison of the nations reveals the un- 
mistakable pre-eminence of the United States in 
matters of education. Through more than a cen- 
tury guided by faith in education, the latent 
powers of its people have been developed and their 
productive capacities increased, to a degree which 
has become the perennial wonder of the world. 

Among our own states the standards of educa- 
tion and living vary greatly. Five of our out- 
standing states in education—Utah, Oregon, 
Washington, Kansas, and Nebraska—greatly ex- 
cel New Mexico, Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, 
and Mississippi. These states are far apart not 
only as to their respective levels of education, but 
also as to their per capita incomes and general 
standards of living. 

If we contrast men of equal ability, but with 
and without education, the difference is striking. 
Today the man without a college education is 
largely excluded from all professions and from the 
most important posts in business. If we drop to 
the level of the eighth grade, only the man most 
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brilliant in natural gifts can expect to win leader- 
ship in any field. 

Since about the beginning of the present century 
there has been a tremendous development of free 
public high schools in the United States. Also 
there has been a great expansion of our colleges 
and universities. Enrollment in high schools has 
increased to ten times, and enrollment in colleges 
and universities has increased to six times that of 
1900. High school education has been free, and 
college education could be obtained by young peo- 
ple of limited means at very low cost. Under 
these conditions the United States has developed 
a large number of able, highly trained men, who, 
by great initiative, have developed business and in- 
dustry as never before. It has been the develop- 
ment through free education of great leaders, com- 
ing mostly from families who labor with their 
hands, that has made America great. 

The advance of our people in well-being, in 
comfortable living, in culture and refinement, in 
productive capacity, in usefulness as citizens, must, 
for the most part, be attributed to education, 
whether the latter has functioned directly, or in- 
directly through the leadership of the most able. 

If each of our citizens were educated as highly 
as his ability and interest warrant along the lines 
of his chief aptitude, then this country would reach 
its highest productivity in agriculture, in manu- 
facturing, and in all desirable kinds of service, as 
well as in poetry, painting, sculpture, music, and 
literature. 

It is therefore extremely important that every- 
one maintain an active and critical interest in edu- 
cation. Everything about education is of trans- 
cendent interest; all who are engaged in that field 
are working at the very foundations of our na- 
tional life. 


= ON SCHOOLS 
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The Public Schools and UNESCO 


By GEORGE J. KABAT 


OMETHING new must be tried and something 
S new must be added to the wealth of human 
endeavor and experience if we are to cut down 
the chances of another war. The education im- 
parted in the schools of our country is a part of 
the human experience in everyone's life. If we 
examine our elementary and secondary school cur- 
riculum with honesty we must come to the con- 
clusion that our study of other peoples of the 
world has been most superficial and in many in- 
stances conspicuous by its absence. A pageant of 
folk dances is worse than nothing in learning to 
appreciate how other people live and why they live 
as they do. It must be kept in mind that the pretty 
little costumes supposedly representing the native 
dress of boys and girls in a “far off’ land have 
never been seen or worn by ninety-five per cent of 
the children of “Lukemia.’’ Not only is their 
blood thin from undernourishment but their cast- 
off clothing is threadbare, cold and inadequate. 
No, the folk dance pageant gives a false picture of 
boys and girls in other lands. It makes it impos- 
sible for us to understand their struggle for exist- 
ence or the leadership and action they are forced 
to follow in the hopes of a more fruitful life. 

Even before V-E Day the Allied Nations were 
trying to get together on plans for a world peace 
organization. Although the nations had a dif_- 
cult time, chiefly because some representatives con- 
fused political democracy with economic democ- 
racy, and still do, the United Nations Charter was 
eventually adopted and the permanent head- 
quarters were placed in the United States. In a 
sense this charter is the constitution for a world 
government superimposed on all other constitu- 
tions in the field of international relations. What 
part of the curriculum in your school is devoted 
to the study and understanding of this world gov- 
ernment? Are your history classes still exhorting 
the glories of ancient Rome and Greece while 
some child naively remarks: ‘What's this United 
Nations I hear about?” 

The United Nations Charter sanctions the crea- 
tion of several sub-agencies to help in a program 


* George ]. Kabat is Acting Chief, European 
Educational Relations Section, Division of 
International Educational Relations, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
He is chairman of the Committee for Inter- 
national Educational Cooperation of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


of world cooperation. As it is impossible to have 
cooperation without understanding, one of these 
agencies created as a result of the United Nations 
Charter is the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization, commonly known 
as UNESCO. 

The central purpose of UNESCO clearly 
brought out in every article of its charter is as defi- 
nite as it is obvious. It exists solely to bring about 
international understanding. Furthermore, the 
charter defines the three principles which must at 
all times guide and direct its activities: First, full 
and equal opportunity for education for all; sec- 
ondly, the unrestricted pursuit of objective truth; 
and third, the free exchange of ideas and knowl- 
edge for the purpose of mutual understanding and 
a truer and more perfect knowledge of each other’s 
lives. It is sincerely believed that the acceptance 
and furthering of these principles are a necessary 
concomitant to world peace. 

As the government of the United States by the 
decision and vote of its Congress has unanimously 
endorsed and agreed to support the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation, the public schools are responsible for dif- 
fusion of information concerning its purposes and 
activities. UNESCO is as important to world 
understanding and world peace as our public 
schools are important to our national welfare. 

At this writing it is possible to say that as de- 
cided in the organizational meeting of UNESCO 
in London, the permanent home of this world ed- 
ucation activities will be in Paris, France. The 
French people are welcoming UNESCO head- 
quarters with open arms even though it means 
giving up some of their own limited accommoda- 
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tions. It will not be necessary for UNESCO to 
look for quarters and be turned down as has been 
the case of the United Nations staff in the United 
States. 

If we are to educate for world peace and world 
understanding in cooperation with UNESCO, it 
will be necessary for us to make some changes and 
some additions to our curriculum. As we now 
teach about local, county, state and national gov- 
ernment, it will now be necessary for us to teach 
about international government as well. In the 
period following World War I we became ex- 
tremely nationalistic and isolationist. The end of 
World War II finds us following the opposite 
point of view. We have now stated our belief 
that the peace of the world is partially dependent 
upon our active participation in international gov- 
ernment through the United Nations and its affili- 
ated organizations of which UNESCO is one. 

Part of the task of our social studies must be to 
develop an international consciousness in children. 
They must be made aware of our relationship 
with other countries. Our parent and adult edu- 
cation activities must of necessity also be perme- 
ated with international content and flavor. We 
now know once and for all that it is impossible 
for us to live in intellectual isolation behind high 
and ivy clad walls. 

In November of this year the permanent com- 
mission of UNESCO will begin to function in 
Paris. The month of November has been declared 
UNESCO Month. This gives us an excellent op- 
portunity to introduce UNESCO to students in 
particular and to the public in general. To make 
the task easier the home office of Phi Delta Kappa 
has assembled packets containing published litera- 
ture on UNESCO. These are now available for 
distribution. 

It is suggested that schools cooperate in selling 
the values of UNESCO. Its establishment and 
growth has been overshadowed by other world 
events and meetings such as the United Nations 
meetings and the Paris Peace Conference. The 
daily press and radio have been busy assuring the 
American public that world peace, cooperation 
and understanding are impossible and no more 
publicity has been given UNESCO than would be 
given the dog who bites a man. 

Assembly programs with active student partici- 
pation should set off official school activities to 


make the students conscious of their new organi- 
zation for world understanding. Parent-teacher 
meetings can devote part or all of the educational 
aspect of one meeting to public information on 
UNESCO. The support of local newspapers and 
broadcasting facilities should be enlisted to pave 
the way for this educational effort on behalf of 
world peace. If possible, one editorial in the local 
press would do much to awaken the public to the 
fact that at least one world organization has been 
functioning harmoniously for a year on ways and 
means of developing world peace through inter- 
national understanding. A good newspaper car- 
toon can do much to create a fertile and lasting 
mental image of the necessity for international 
cooperation in the field of education, science and 
culture. 

Obviously the school press should not be over- 
looked. Articles, editorials and cartoons by stu- 
dents themselves will be read by all students, 
teachers and parents. 

School exhibits depicting our relationship and 
interest in the education, science and culture of 
other nations will do much to awaken dormant 
international interest. In the case of exhibits, one 
should make certain that a true picture is given. 
Do not use exceptional episodes from which in- 
correct generalities may be drawn. The attention 
of the public as well as that of the student body 
should be called to these exhibits. 

Insofar as possible, all students or a good cross 
section of the school population should participate 
in these activities. It is not enough to assign such 
a task to the International Relations Club whose 
activities are too often limited to debate. Debates 
are often judged on the excellence of verbal 
calisthenics rather than on the issues involved—a 
false sense of values indeed. 

Last but certainly not least, much can be done 
in the various subject matter fields of all grade 
levels to promote the purposes of UNESCO. The 
teaching of world understanding and good will is 
not a new program for the schools. Teaching ma- 
terial on the following subjects may be adapted at 
various grade levels: 

1. Description of customs, traditions, and 
mores with discussion as to possible factors that 
contributed to the present civilization and culture 
of other national groups. 

2. Studies of folk literature, art and drama. 
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(Beware that these activities are not limited to 
learning to dance the schottish or the polka.) 

3. Studies of modern literature, art and recre- 
ational activities. 

4. Stories and books written convincingly and 
with an understanding of the way people actually 
live, work and play. 

5. Discussion of information about peoples 
and their countries that is known to be factual 
and honest. 

6. Information that indicates the problem of 
various peoples, particularly where conflicts exist 
between the old and the new in the economic, so- 
cial and political order. 

7. A study of the geography of a country with 
particular emphasis on how geography and climate 
shapes the economic and social life of people and 
determines their culture. 

8. A study of the social and political history of 
a country. 

9. Photographs, film strips and movies which 
depict actual life conditions of a people and create 
further interest in study and understanding. 

10. Making children conscious of the necessity 
as well as the desirability of working and living 
together in a World Society. 

On the other hand, there are as many, if not 
more, ways of creating and intensifying prejudices 
and general misunderstanding. These should be 
avoided at all times. For example: 

1. Caricatures of other nationalities that make 
them appear shiftless, ignorant or “funny.” 

2. Excessive and unnatural use of dialect or 
exaggerated accent. 

3. The stressing of differences rather than the 
stressing of similarities in foreign groups and 
other races. (Anthropologists have proven that 
various races and cultures are more alike than 
different. ) 

4. Erroneous ideas which are perpetuated in 
seriousness or by joke because they sound “‘clever.”’ 

5. References to biased comparisons between 
countries and between peoples which use only 
half-truths for illustrative purposes. 

6. Presentation of materials and information 
which depend upon emotional words that connote 
prejudices, 

7. Materials that feature derogatory epithets. 

8. Impressions of people and countries pre- 
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pared by unqualifted observers—the tourist who 
makes a one-night stand in London and Paris and 
becomes an authority on all of Europe, including 
Russia. 

9. The use of stereotypes in describing peoples, 
countries or ideas. 

10. In general, all prejudiced and biased pres- 
entations of the subject. All subject matter should 
be scrutinized to make certain that the purpose of 
the lesson is not being defeated by one of the ways 
suggested above. 

The writer does not believe that it is possible to 
suggest details by which the suggestions of this 
article may be adopted or what portions if any 
should be used to introduce UNESCO and its pur- 
poses to the student and adult public. Local initi- 
ative, desires and needs should be the final deter- 
mining factor. It is the duty of the schools (col- 
leges and particularly teachers colleges are not ex- 
cluded) to see to it that students, teachers and 
prospective teachers are aware of world develop- 
ment. It has become popular once again to take a 
pessimistic view toward international understand- 
ing and world peace. If other institutions ignore 
the opportunity of taking the leadership in de- 
veloping international understanding seemingly in 
favor of promoting international confusion and 
chaos, then the school has a doubly difficult and 
therefore most important task to perform. We 
cannot afford to sit back and admit that one year 
after V-J Day it is once again easier to develop a 
war complex than it is to encourage international 
understanding and world peace. 





Best Year Ahead 


Fresh from the Officers School at Los Angeles, 
President Rollin O. Enfield of Alpha Omicron 
Chapter, Claremont Graduate School, writes his 
brothers in Phi Delta Kappa: 


Alpha Omicron’s biggest and best year looms—regu- 
lar news letters, full staff of capable officers, gasoline 
available, stated meetings the second Saturday of every 
month, installing of addressograph system, using area 
coordinators to provide a “local phone” contact with the 
members, co-sponsoring Science and Math Conference, 
establishing buttons for better acquaintance and fellow- 
ship, new form for news letters and many others—to 
mention some high lights of activity now going on or in 
progress. 
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The Developing UNESCO 


By HOWARD E. WILSON 


AST November in London the letters of that 

word UNESCO were put together by a con- 
ference of delegates of some forty-four nations. 
That group wrote a constitution for UNESCO 
which was subsequently sent to the various gov- 
ernments for ratification. The 20th nation has ac- 
cepted the constitution or the charter of UNESCO; 
and by the terms of that document, UNESCO 
comes into formal existence when the 20th power 
has ratified the constitution. At the time that the 
conference met last November, a Preparatory Com- 
mission was established. Each government whose 
delegates signed the charter, sent one member to 
the Preparatory Commission. The Preparatory 
Commission has held a series of meetings dur- 
ing these past months. It has delegated a certain 
amount of its work to an Executive Committee 
made up of the representatives of fifteen or six- 
teen powers. A great deal of the detail work as 
is Customary in such an organization has been car- 
ried on by the Secretariat. 

The Secretariat has been working in London. 
The first head of the Secretariat was Sir Alfred 
Zimmern. Illness forced him to retire in January 
and Dr. Huxley came in to take his place. In late 
February when Mr. Huxley came on his job, I 
arrived at about the same time. We had a staff of 
about twelve people, a group of twelve who had 
survived a very cold winter in London working 
in offices that were not well-heated or well-lighted, 
but working hard on getting the preliminary plans 
for UNESCO into shape. From that group of 
about twelve, we have now grown into a staff of 
approximately one-hundred sixty. 

The entire staff of the Secretariat will move to 
Paris in the middle of September where the per- 
manent headquarters of UNESCO are to be. The 
French Government has placed at our disposal the 
Hotel Majestic which was at one time the Head- 
quarters of German-occupying authorities in 
France and later occupied by the American au- 
thorities and now UNESCO succeeds the army of 
the two warring nations. 

UNESCO, as you know, covers an extremely 


* Howard E. Wilson is Deputy Executive Sec- 
retary, Preparatory Commission, United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientifu, and Cultural 
Organization, Hotel Majestic, Paris, France. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. This 
article is from his address to the World Con- 
ference of the Teaching Profession at Endi- 
cott, New York. 


broad field: Education, Science and Culture. In 
February the Secretariat was organized in a series 
of sections. Those sections prepared papers which 
were used as a basis of discussion by committees 
of experts sent from the various governments dur- 
ing May and June. As revised, those papers be- 
came the subject for discussion by the Preparatory 
Commission itself during two weeks in July. They 
adopted certain matters and recommended certain 
changes, and since that time the document has 
been rewritten twice. We now are in the final 
stages of a document which will be the report on 
a proposed program for UNESCO. This docu- 
ment will contain not only a chapter on the gen- 
eral functions of UNESCO but a chapter descrip- 
tive of the kind of Secretariat we think such an 
international organization must have, a chapter 
on the program in education, one on the program 
in mass media of communication (films, radio and 
press), a chapter on work in cultural centers such 
as libraries, museums, archival centers and the 
like, a chapter on the work in the natural sciences, 
one on work in the social sciences and humanities, 
and one on work in the creative arts. The general 
character of this report will be, I think, a combi- 
nation description of the field of the philosophy 
of movement in that field, and of specific projects. 

It is the specific projects that probably concern 
us most at this time. We have had literally thou- 
sands of suggestions from governments, from or- 
ganizations and from individuals. All of those 
suggestions have been tabulated, have been classi- 
fied, have been carefully scrutinized by the staff. 
We have had to be highly selective in arranging 
the projects that an organization can carry on in 
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its first two or three years of existence. We have 
tried to select projects in each of the six substan- 
tive fields I described which will open up channels 
of growth. 

The present program of action is not the full 
definitive program of UNESCO ten years from 
now. It is a program of beginning action for the 
first two or three years of existence and the projects 
are selected because they are valuable in them- 
selves and because they open up channels for the 
development of the UNESCO type of interna- 
tional, inter-governmental organization. 


Primary Emphasis on Education 


Education is now and will be a continuing pri- 
mary interest in UNESCO. There is unanimity 
within the Secretariat and unanimity among the 
members of the Preparatory Commission on the 
importance of education in the work of UNESCO. 
I can indicate that very briefly with three lines of 
evidence. In the staff that is set up we have a 
larger group working in education than in any 
other single section—a highly varied and extra- 
ordinarily competent group. The Head of the 
Education Section is Dr. Kuo Yo-Shu of China, 
formerly Minister of Education of the Province 
in which Chungking is located. Dr. Kuo brings 
to his task not only great talents for administra- 
tion and wide knowledge of education, particu- 
larly in Europe and in Asia, but also a personality 
which has enabled him to weld the varied mem- 
bers of his section into a remarkably harmonious 
working team. There seems to be so far as one 
can discover it by looking in from the outside 
periodically, no friction within that educational 
section. Dr. Kuo is assisted in the field of higher 
education by Dr. Texiera of Brazil. He has with 
him Senorita Elena Torres of Mexico, specialist 
in the field of Elementary Education and Rural 
Education. Associated with him is Mr. Rounfolt 
of Denmark, formerly active in the field of Adult 
Education in Denmark and working in our section 
on the problems of adult education. Mr. Guiton 
of France, a long-time member of the staff of the 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation working in 
the field of education has joined our staff recently 
and is giving particular attention to secondary edu- 
cation, and to the problems of textbook revision 
of which I shall say more in a few minutes. From 
the United States, the section is assisted by Mr. 
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Leonard Kenworthy, a man who has had a very 
successful teaching career in this country and has 
long worked in the field of International Educa- 
tion. From the University of London, we have 
borrowed for a time as consultant, Dr. Lauwerijs, 
Professor of Comparative Education in that in- 
stitution. This group of experts is assisted by lit- 
erally dozens of others who are brought in on spe- 
cial missions of one sort or whose advice is sought 
when the members of our staff travel to where 
the specialists live. We have at least five other 
people working on the staff at the moment in con- 
nection with fundamental education of which I 
shall say more a little later. 

So much for the staff. We have indicated by 
the choice of the establishment of that staff the 
interest and professional continuing interest of 
UNESCO in the field of education. In the struc- 
ture that is being recommended for the perma- 
nent Secretariat which will be established in No- 
vember, we are recommending six substantive pro- 
gram-sections as they are called; one of those six 
sections will be education. Another section, how- 
ever, is called “mass media,” i. e., media of mass 
communication and fully half of the work of that 
section dealing with radio, press and films is edu- 
cational in character, so we are making provision 
for joint appointment of people in education and 
in mass media. 


All Sections Work on Education 


In the field of libraries and museums, I should 
say about 30 per cent of the work and the budget 
for that particular section are devoted to the field 
of education. In natural science, in the social 
sciences, and in the humanities and creative arts, 
we have deliberately adopted certain educational 
projects feeling that the position of education in 
the Secretariat and in UNESCO generally will be 
stronger if education is made a function of the 
total Secretariat instead of just one section. That 
Education section is thus the spearhead for an edu- 
cational program which reaches into every field 
with which UNESCO concerns itself. 

And the third most important, or I should say 
most practical illustration of the importance of 
education in UNESCO, lies in the budget figures. 
We have recommended and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Preparatory Commission has ap- 
proved a budget for 1947 of approximately seven 






































and a half million dollars. About 40 per cent of 
that budget when you calculate it on the basis of 
projects is devoted directly to the field of educa- 
tion. So much for education in UNESCO. 


Encourage Voluntary Efforts 


The second major point I want to make before 
turning to the program is this: UNESCO is an 
inter-governmental organization. It has to be, in 
order to have the status of a specialized agency 
within the United Nations framework. It has to 
be an inter-governmental organization because 
there are tasks that can only be done through the 
governments of the world, meeting together with- 
in this one association. But I should like to em- 
phasize that UNESCO as an inter-governmental 
association or organization, has not the slightest 
intent of dominating or trying to dominate the 
fields of education, science and culture. There 
is every intent in the Secretariat, there has been 
every expression of approval on the part of the 
members of the Preparatory Commission, and 
there is every indication in our program report 
that we will seek to facilitate in every possible 
way the full work of voluntary associations of a 
professional and scholarly character. We have 
been disturbed at the number of letters that have 
come to us from organizations, evidencing their 
assumptions that UNESCO would take over work 
which those organizations had been doing. In 99 
cases out of 100, UNESCO will not take over 
that work. UNESCO's first job is to stimulate, 
facilitate and coordinate the work of voluntary 
associations of an international character all over 
the world. I can’t emphasize that too strongly. 
We have given a great deal of attention in all the 
sections of the staff to the technical and legal 
problems of cooperating with voluntary inter- 
national associations. The proposals we have made 
of principle have been accepted by the Prepara- 
tory Commission and there is every indication that 
they will be accepted by the governments in No- 


.vember. And the principles are of this character: 


We will establish working relationships, that is, 
negotiate agreements with international (and I 
stress international) voluntary associations work- 
ing within the fields of our general competence: 
education, science and culture. We will establish 
those agreements only upon the grounds of rec- 
ognition of the autonomy and the independence 
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of those voluntary associations. We recognize the 
fact and support the fact that an association which 
becomes merely an agent of UNESCO loses its 
value for itself and for UNESCO. If we are go- 
ing to do a job, carry out a project, which can best 
be carried out by an inter-governmental agency, 
we will do it ourselves with the full cooperation 
of specialists brought in for that purpose, but in 
ninety-nine cases out of one-hundred, the job can- 
not be best done by ourselves. It can best be done 
by specialists in their own voluntary associations 
and we propose to facilitate their work only on 
the basis of recognizing their autonomy and their 
competence to do that work. 

Recognizing the autonomy of voluntary inter- 
national associations such as the one you are now 
creating, we propose to facilitate its work in any 
way that is mutually desirable. If this association 
should at some future time decide that it wanted 
to collaborate with us, it would be quite within our 
province to provide all sorts of aid for the organ- 
ization. We can provide housing space; there are 
three unused floors at the moment in the Hotel 
Majestic into which we are moving in Paris and 
those three floors are ours to dispense with as we 
see fit and we hope they will become the head- 
quarters of a great many international associa- 
tions. In the second place, we can provide secre- 
tarial service, and there is a liberal allotment in 
our proposed budget right now for undertaking 
to establish secretarial help under the direction of 
the Secretariat of Voluntary Associations. We can 
provide service in the way of general council 
rooms, translation services, library service and all 
of the other devices that go into the working of 
an international organization. We propose to do 
that, and on not infrequent occasions, we shall 
make direct grants of funds to voluntary associ- 
ations in order that those associations may carry 
on a specific task which falls within the interests 
and the general program of UNESCO. 

We seek to help voluntary associations and to 
help them on the basis of recognition of their 
autonomy and independence. 


The Attack on Illiteracy 


Now for a description of some of the projects 
that we are proposing in the field of education. 
Two are already under way because they were ap- 
proved by the Preparatory Commission some time 
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ago as tasks which we should undertake in 1946. 
The first of those is one in which Dr. Kuo is inter- 
ested. It is the field of work that he calls ‘‘Funda- 
mental Education.”” He means by that, education 
for literacy at any age level. He didn’t want to 
refer to it as simply a mass education program or 
a campaign against illiteracy because to so many 
people that means working at the adult level. He 
didn’t want to encourage in any way the develop- 
ment of adult attack on illiteracy which would 
rob the primary schools of tax money legitimately 
theirs. So he has tried to develop a very broad 
program which he refers to as fundamental edu- 
cation. And some weeks ago, he wrote to twelve 
of the leading people in the field of an attack on 
illiteracy at any age level in the world and asked 
them to write not as representatives of nations, 
but to write out of the wealth of their own expe- 
rience their analysis of the present situation in the 
world about literacy and their proposals for the 
attack on the illiteracy. Those twelve people re- 
sponded astonishingly and apparently put aside a 
great many other jobs to prepare documents for 
use in a very short period of time. Those docu- 
ments have already reached our office. They have 
been mimeographed. They have been sent out to 
a good many experts in various parts of the world 
for criticism and advice, and now a group of sev- 
eral people have been brought into London to 
spend this month editing those documents; those 
documents will appear as chapters in a book on 
fundamental education, the last chapter of which 
will be written by the Committee that is now sit- 
ting in London and which will contain the pro- 
gram of action for UNESCO in the next two years 
in the field of fundamental education. In that 
group in London at the moment in addition to 
members of our own staff who are working on it 
and under the chairmanship of Dr. Kuo there is 
one specialist of France, one specialist of the Uni- 
versity of London, and Henry Holmes (Harvard) 
from the United States. I. L. Kandel is serving 
as a member of the committee in absence, doing 
his work on the documents here in the United 
States and others throughout the world have been 
brought into consultation. Now we expect to 
have ready in November a book which will be the 
first publication of UNESCO, a book on Funda- 
mental Education which will bring together the 
experience of the twelve leading experts in that 
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field in the world and which will on the basis of 
their present analysis of the situation outline a pro- 
gram for work on illiteracy during the next two 
years. 


Textbooks for the Common Good 


A second project which has already been under 
way is one that you discussed early today. That is 
work on the improvement of textbooks through- 
out the world in the field of international under- 
standing. This work obviously is based on long 
experience. The institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion carried on a good deal of work in that field 
in the period between the two wars and a man 
who is partly responsible for that, Mr. Guiton, 
as I said, is now on our staff working on the pro- 
posals in this field. He has gone through all that 
the institute did; he has got together all that can 
be found out about work done in this field during 
the period of World War II and he is outlining 
a program which is not yet in final form. 

I think you will find in the pamphlet on Text- 
book Improvements, which will be ready in No- 
vember of 1946, a concrete plan of action as to 
how all of us in our respective nations may im- 
prove the textbooks of our nations and may co- 
operate with other nations in the general improve- 
ment of textbooks throughout the world. I would 
like to add as a footnote that this program is not 
merely a negative program as the document ap- 
proved here today indicates; it has a negative ap- 
proach in the sense that it will remedy books now 
in existence, but it has a positive approach in that 
it goes far beyond that in the improvement of 
manuscripts as they develop. Now these two 
things, fundamental education and the textbook 
program, have already begun. There is one other 
small item which will be ready this fall. 

UNESCO works in the field of relief and te- 
habilitation as you know. The Greek Government 
gave us some months ago the sum of fifteen 
hundred pounds and asked us to use that in some 
way to help in the field of educational reconstruc- 
tion. By consultation with various people from 
the stated areas, it was decided that the thing that 
could best be done with this particular sum would 
be the preparation of a small pamphlet addressed 
to the teachers of young children, elementary and 
secondary school children, I should say addressed 
to teachers in devastated lands, suggesting to them 
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the answers to a lot of specific questions which 
they themselves have asked, pedagogical questions, 
questions on how long a class period should be 
when children are so tired, what kind of thing you 
can do when you don’t have any blackboard or 
whiteboard in the room, what sort of instruction 
you can give when you don’t have textbooks. 
There is a series of specific, down-to-earth ques- 
tions which the teachers have asked and which our 
educational staff has attempted to answer in the 
light of its best scientific knowledge. That pam- 
phlet is being prepared with the money contributed 
by the Greek Government and will be available 
in various languages for distribution in September 
and October. 


Statistics on Education 


It is expected that we shall publish an educa- 
tional yearbook. We hope that educational year- 
book will be a sort of World Almanac in the field 
of education. Obviously in the development plans 
for such a yearbook, we must work in coopera- 
tion with the International Bureau of Education 
in Geneva which has long published such a year- 
book and with other yearbooks which have been 
published in New York and London, but the 
plans for that coordination have gone along very 
well. The chief problem we shall meet in develop- 
ing the yearbook is in the field of statistics. There 
is no uniformity of educational statistics through- 
out the world. There is a great deal of uncertainty 
about the character of educational statistics. 
Therefore, in connection with this yearbook, it is 
proposed that we shall immediately establish a 
committee on educational statistics which will co- 
operate wholeheartedly with the committee on sta- 
tistics in the United Nations and work with the 
Health and Food and Agriculture agencies in their 
development on statistics. It is hoped that over a 
period of a few years we shall bring some degree 
of uniformity in the form of recording of the 
various countries of the world. 


Conferences Scheduled 


We shall also sponsor in the immediate fu- 
ture a number of rather significant international 
conferences. It is proposed that there shall be 
convened a conference for leaders in adult educa- 
tion in 1947. That conference will be an explora- 
tory conference in order to determine what best 
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can be done in this rapidly rising and extraordi- 
narily significant field. Obviously in that program 
of adult education the section devoted to film, radio 
and press has a great deal of interest. In 1947 
there will be a conference called of the repre- 
sentatives of institutions of higher education to 
discuss the place of international relations in uni- 
versity training, in the teacher training institutions, 
both international relations as a part of general 
education and international relations as a field of 
specializations, especially for those who want to 
enter in the international civil service. In the 
summer of 1947, we expect to have in Paris sum- 
mer school, a workshop seminary for teachers and 
the proposal is that each government will be in- 
vited to send, to nominate two or possibly three 
teachers to attend that summer institute. This is 
modeled somewhat after the work that Sir Alfred 
Zimmern did in Geneva in the years before the 
World War II. It is proposed that we shall also 
have a major conference on selection and guid- 
ance and problems that seem to affect all nations. 
There are various proposals for establishing chil- 
dren’s clubs working through the established pub- 
lic school authorities and the establishment of 
UNESCO Clubs at about the junior high school 
level throughout the world. There are proposals 
for the establishment and cooperation with organi- 
zations which will establish work camps for youth 
in devastated areas for aid and reconstruction in 
the summer of 1947. There are certain proposals 
under way for the cooperation of UNESCO with 
the International Health Organization which is 
now coming into existence, to work in the field 
of Public Health and education for health. It is 
expected that UNESCO would produce a good 
deal of material, material not only about UNESCO 
itself, but material developed for its program pur- 
poses especially in connection with children’s 
clubs, with youth agencies or youth groups of all 
sorts, especially in connection with the field or 
program of fundamental education and in adult 
education. It is expected that there will be 
UNESCO hours on the radios of the world begin- 
ning in November. It is hoped that UNESCO 
will undertake a great many surveys and studies in 
the course of these coming months. These studies 
will not be made necessarily by the permanent 
staff of UNESCO, but by committees added to the 
staff for short periods of time. If there is to be 
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a study on some aspects of psychology in educa- 
tion, able psychologists from anywhere in the 
world where they are available will be brought 
into UNESCO to work on the project for that 
period of time, or the project may be set up in some 
section other than our headquarters and the staff 
brought in to work on it. It is expected that a 
good many surveys and research projects of this 
character will be carried on by the staff in consulta- 
tion with experts in the next year or two. 

This is enough to illustrate the character of the 
program. The purpose of the UNESCO Secre- 
tariat is to draft a program and to secure approval 
for that program from the governments of the 
world. We have drafted the program thus far in 
full consultation with the representatives of the 
governments, the representatives of nations; thus 
far we have full approval for the program as de- 
veloped, and thus far means, as I said a while ago, 
the Preparatory Commission and the Executive 
Committee which have gone over this program 
and the proposed budget in detail. 


Functions of UNESCO Month 


In November in Paris, the governments, having 
considered this program in advance, will send 
delegates to vote money, we hope, and to approve 
the program, we hope; at least they may work out 
such modification of the program and the budget 
as they think necessary. UNESCO Month which 
will mark this general conference that is to be 
convened in Paris in November, will be, we hope, 
an important occasion not only for those who are 
in Paris at that time, but for people all over the 
world who want world-mindedness and who 
would like to see an increase in respect to under- 
standing among the peoples of the world. 
UNESCO Month in a sense will be a festival of 
intellect, a festival of art and also it will be 
marked in Paris by exhibits, by lectures, by con- 
certs and theaters, by all sorts of gatherings and 
we hope that in all parts of the world there will be 
observances during November of the birthday of 
an inter-governmental organization which could 
never have come into existence at any earlier 
period in history and which if it doesn’t come into 
existence well-launched at this time may never 
have the chance again! 
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Scholarship Fund 


The Iota Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, Harvard 
University, has a scholarship fund amounting to 
$2,195.03. Since the fund was established in 
1924-25, the fund has had over 1,000 individual 
contributions. Gifts have ranged from 10 cents 
to $50, for an average of $3.03. From the fund 
each year a scholarship of $100 is given to the 
Graduate School of Education. An invitation to 
give is sent members of the chapter each year, with 
yearly responses ranging from $86.50 to $256.50. 


Officers School 


Three campus chapters and three field chapters 
of Phi Delta Kappa made history on Saturday, 
September 21, when they convoked an officers’ 
training school on the campus of the University of 
Southern California. 

Under the leadership of Emery Stoops, state 
coordinator, Alpha Chi, Alpha Epsilon, and Al- 
pha Omicron campus chapters met jointly with 
Alpha Rho, Epsilon, and Eta field chapters, to 
hold the first officers’ training school in the annals 
of Phi Delta Kappa. The purpose of the meeting 
was to aid leaders of the chapters to assume 
their new duties. 

Subcommittee meetings, according to offices 
held, followed meetings of the full group. Na- 
tional President Osman R. Hull, after-dinner 
speaker, called upon the membership of Phi Delta 
Kappa to put the manpower it has to work on the 
many complex problems that face education today. 
Plans were made to support projects launched by 
the Twentieth National Council, and cooperative 
projects of their own initiated. It was voted that 
another Officers’ School be held in Southern Cali- 
fornia in May, 1947. 





“How to Use a Motion Picture,” ‘“‘How to Use a 
Textbook,” “How to Use Local History,” and ‘How 
to Make a Bulletin Board Effective” are titles of first 
issues of a notebook series prepared by the Na- 
tional Council for Social Studies, to give classroom 
techniques. Six to eight pages each, they may be 
ordered at 10 cents each from N. E. A. 

















The Time Is Now 


By HARLOW SHAPLEY 


HE atomic bomb is a deadly challenge to civili- 
b jor itself. The future, if it is to be made 
safe for civilization, is one in which narrowly na- 
tional interests diminish and world-wide responsi- 
bilities increase. 

Our leading American scientists, especially our 
physicists, are almost pathologically conservative 
and cautious by nature and training. We should 
keep that in mind when we see the names of 
physicists by the score, and even by the hundreds, 
who are daily holding meetings protesting against 
legislative inanity, against the futility of saber rat- 
tling, and pointing to the necessity of ‘‘one world” 
ornone. They are trying to tell you the following 
facts: 

“We reached the solution of the explosive re- 
lease of atomic energy first, but by a narrow 
margin. Atomic bombs are so revolutionary when 
coupled with rocketry, radar control, and the like 
that they make obsolete both those philosophies 
and those techniques of warfare, and of national 
defense, which heretofore prevailed. 

“The effectiveness of destruction has been in- 
creased by a factor of 10,000,000 to 1. The city- 
killing missiles in a few brief years from now may 
arrive from any direction and from any distance on 
the surface of this planet, and arrive with accuracy 
and with anonymity. A tremendous navy is not 
necessary to propel them, and a billion 18-year-old 
boys marching around with guns would avail 
nothing. 

“There is and can be no effective defense 
against the atomic bombs—only against the source 
of the bombs. These sources are human, and the 
solution we seek must be on the human, not the 
mechanical, level.” 

The crisis created by use of atomic energy has 
been sudden for slow thinkers. Today mankind 
faces a nightmare future, or the necessity to work. 

Should man and all that man has accomplished 
wither in the atomic fires just because we have no 
adroitness in international relations?—because we 
say that although miracles may be possible in the 


* Harlow Shapley is an astronomer, Director of 
the Harvard College Observatory, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. This paper, and that on the 
next page, are from speeches February 25, 
1946, of the Midwest Independent Citi- 
zen’s Committee of the Arts, Sciences and 
Professions. 


physical sciences they are not possible in social re- 
lations and international affairs? 

The alternative—the way to realize the aspira- 
tions and dreams of mankind—is for the policy- 
makers of the great nations to recognize that the 
planet is too small for competing nationalities. It 
is too small because of the potentialities of tomor- 
row—the brain power of man, his desires for life, 
friendship, and happiness all are too large and too 
important for competing nationalities. The chal- 
lenge to mankind rings like the heavy call of 
destiny. This is not a matter of partisan politics 
and this issue cannot be maneuvered around elec- 
tions. This is an issue for independent citizens— 
for independent thinkers—and the time is now. 





Observe UNESCO Month! 


To aid in the observance of UNESCO Month 
this November, the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
will send on request materials as follows: 


1. Poster of UNESCO Constitution Preamble. 

2. “What Is UNESCO?” (A pamphlet of the 
Preparatory Commission.) 

3. “In the Minds of Men.”” (A pamphlet of Rotary 
International.) 

4. “Priorities for UNESCO,” by William G. Carr. 
(Preprint of article in School and Society.) 

5. Foreign Affairs Outline Number 6, U. S. De- 
partment of State. 

6. Transcript of a radio broadcast, discussion by 
Julian Huxley and Esther Brunauer. 

7. A mimeographed manual on observance of 
UNESCO Month prepared by the N. E. A. 
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The Problem Is War 


By HAROLD C. UREY 


HE problem of the atomic bomb is not pri- 

marily the problem of that instrument of war- 
fare. The problem is war itself. It is war that 
drove men to produce this weapon against their 
wishes and desires and better judgment, for there 
were few men working on this weapon who did 
not realize that it was wholly evil, that it would 
lead to the death of many men, and that it would 
be a constant threat over all men for all future 
time. It is war that drives men and women in all 
walks of life to pervert their constructive instincts 
to destructive purposes. It is war that is the real 
problem of this year, and the decision in regard 
to this problem is the one which will determine 
whether it is to be a solution of the atomic energy 
problem. 

It is well to review again some of the features 
of atomic bombs, for they present a compelling 
reasons for the solution of political problems of 
greatest magnitude. The atomic bomb is a very 
great weapon, even at its present stage of develop- 
ment. Recently the War Department has released 
detailed statistics on the destruction caused by a 
single bomb exploding over the Japanese city of 
Hiroshima. Seventy-eight thousand one hundred 
and fifty persons were killed; 13,000 persons were 
missing, and 305,000 were casualties. Of 300 
doctors in the city, 240 were casualties. Of 2,400 
nurses and hospital orderlies, 1,800 were casual- 
ties. The General and his staff, stationed in the 
city, were all killed. Out of a garrison of 8,000, 
5,000 were killed. Twenty-six fire stations out of 
33 were useless. All hospitals were useless. All 
building within a radius of one and a half miles 
were down, and something like half of the build- 
ings at a distance of three to four miles were 
wrecked. Fires burned uncontrolled for 10 hours. 

These figures leave no doubt as to the destruc- 
tive character of this bomb. It remains to state, 
however, that they can be made relatively cheaply 
and in relatively large numbers. Granting reason- 
able improvements in processes which are largely 
foreseen at the present time, these bombs probably 


* Harold C. Urey is Professor of Chemistry in 
the Institute of Nuclear Studies, University 
of Chicago. During the war, he was Director 
of the SAM laboratory at Columbia Univer- 
sity for the Manhattan District. He was the 
recipient of the Nobel prize for his discovery 
of the heavy isotope of hydrogen, important 
factor in nuclear energy research, and cited 
for the Medal of Merit of the U. S. Army for 
his part in the atomic bomb project. 


could be made more cheaply than equivalent 
amounts of any other explosive known. They 
could be delivered by a variety of methods which 
we now know of, including airplanes, the V-2 
weapon, as well as mining of our cities by enemy 
agents. 

Scientific men who have worked on the atomic 
bomb state that they know of no defense against 
the atomic bomb, and they state categorically that 
none can ever be invented. This is a very broad 
statement, one which many will question, and 
there are two points of view in regard to this 
which I wish to present briefly. In the first place, 
we might consider detailed mechanisms by which 
these bombs might be delivered, and then attempt 
to devise methods to prevent their delivery. Such 
studies lead to the conclusion that it would be 
very difficult indeed to devise defensive measures 
that would be adequate, and lead to the conclu- 
sion that so far as present developments go, none 
could be devised that would meet the necessary 
tests for adequacy. In a more general way, we can 
see that if defenses against atomic bombs are no 
more effective than defenses against other types of 
weapons such as airplanes carrying ordinary 
bombs, submarines, machine guns, and other 
weapons, these new weapons will also be able to 
produce an amount of destruction commensurate 
with their capacities for destruction. It is to be 
expected that at least some of the atomic bombs, 
and perhaps a large fraction of all atomic bombs 
that are launched in the future, will arrive at their 
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destination, and produce a destruction of the 
order of magnitude or greater than that produced 
at Hiroshima. In this way, we may conclude that 
atomic bombs will destroy the industrial cities of 
the entire world, and probably do so in a very 
short time. 

In another way, it is impossible to expect a de- 
fense against the atomic bomb. It is a saturation 
weapon. One single bomb dropping on a fair- 
sized city completely paralyzes all possible de- 
fensive methods that may be used against others 
which might be launched against that city. Sta- 
tistics on Hiroshima again show that no adequate 
defense could possibly have been put up by that 
city against any further bombs being launched 
against it. In a single blow, all the natural re- 
sources of the population, and all its technical 
methods of defense are completely paralyzed. The 
V-1 weapon was a slow-flying plane which could 
easily be seen and which could be shot down by 
airplanes. This was all known before the weapon 
was first used against London. Yet in the first 
attack only some 10 per cent of these bombs were 
shot down, and it was some six weeks before 95 
per cent were destroyed. Had they been loaded 
with atomic bombs, the city of London would have 
disappeared in a matter of minutes, and there 
would have been no opportunity to become pro- 
ficient against the delivery of other bombs. The 
V-1 could then have been directed against another 
city, which would have suffered the same fate. 
Never during the course of the war did we suc- 
ceed in intercepting a V-2 bomb. These traveled 
at a velocity higher than that of sound. They 
cannot be heard and they could not be seen even 
with the aid of radar. They arrived without warn- 
ing, and had they been loaded with atomic bombs, 
the city of London would have disappeared with- 
out the people ever having realized that any 
weapon was being directed against the city until 
the blinding flash of atomic bombs appeared in 
the sky. There is no defense against the atomic 
bomb, and there never will be any defense. . 
There is no military way to intercept the delivery 
of atomic bombs in adequate numbers to prevent 
the total destruction of the military effort of a 
country such as the United States. 

We turn from the possibility of defense to the 
possibility of offense. The United States has the 
atomic bomb, is manufacturing them and storing 
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EpiTor’s NOTE ON PAGINATION: Pages 117-120, picturing 
the Nationality Classrooms which were gifts to the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, called for special paper, printed early to 
allow time for mechanical processes. Meanwhile, in keeping 
with fraternity policy supporting UNESCO and the ob- 
servance of UNESCO Month, extra pages were given the 
October and November issues. Mechanical processes now 
dictate placing pages 117-120 in the center of the magazine, 
as originally designed. We regret any inconvenience to any- 
one—but we are still glad to support UNESCO! You may 
have to change your plans, too—but observe UNESCO 
Month!—R. L. H. 





them, according to the latest public information 
which we have. We may be able to produce a 
large stockpile of these bombs before any other 
country has them, and a possible method of solu- 
tion of our problems is to attack. At that time, we 
probably could destroy the entire industrial po- 
tential of all the other industrial countries of the 
world, and prevent them from attacking the 
United States for some years to come. In order to 
prevent in such conquered countries the develop- 
ment of atomic bombs, it would be necessary to 
police those countries, or perhaps to destroy all 
their industries periodically. The policing of the 
world by some 7 per cent of its population is a 
very big problem indeed, and one which could con- 
vert this country from a peace-loving people to a 
nation of warriors, on a permanent basis. Such a 
solution would change our lives and those of our 
children for generations to come. 

It is difficult for me to imagine that the people 
of the United States would choose such a course of 
their own free will. I am quite sure that this 
program can only be carried out by first destroy- 
ing completely the democratic form of the gov- 
ernment of the United States, and completely 
eliminating all of the freedoms which the people 
of this country enjoy. It must be converted into a 
totalitarian, military machine of the type that 
ruled Germany from 1933 until the defeat of the 
country in World War II. Only in this way can 
we expect that the people of the United States 
could be induced to take on the onerous burden 
of such an aggressive war. We must remember 
that this might be done. This solution might be 
imposed upon the people of the United States if 
they do not watch from this moment on every 
tendency to destroy the liberties of our people. 
I reject this solution. 

In the second place, there is the possibility of 
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dependence upon strongly armed nations all 
around the world, all of us depending upon the 
threat of the destruction of future war to prevent 
anyone from undertaking such a war. This type 
of security has never worked in the past. Under 
these conditions, all the peoples of the world 
would live in constant fear of atomic bombs which 
might be delivered without warning from un- 
known enemies. There certainly could be no feel- 
ing of security in such a world. I am sure that all 
our traditional liberties will disappear under those 
conditions. Our country, down to the smallest 
hamlet and the most remote farm, will be an 
armed camp living under rigid military control. 
It seems to me that there is no solution to this 
problem except one where war is abandoned by 
all nations. In 1928, the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
attempted to outlaw war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy. It was unsuccessful. The present 
situation requires that the ideals expressed in this 
Pact must succeed if we are to have any peace 
in the future. The only questions are, how shall 
this be accomplished? The problem is essentially 
a political one, and not at all a scientific one, and 
hence is a more proper one to be discussed by our 
political leaders. However, the scientific men who 
helped to produce the atomic bomb have exhausted 
all possible technical methods of solving this 
problem, and hence they must turn to fields which 
are strange to them, and in which they can claim 
no particular competence over their fellow citi- 
zens. The old adage says that need and fear are 
the mothers of invention. Need and fear are with 
us, to a degree never before experienced on such 
a vast scale in all of history. We of the scientific 
group are trying to bring home to our colleagues 
and our fellow citizens the intense fear that we 
have experienced for years. We have recognized 
for years that the product of our minds and hands 
would become the greatest threat to ourselves, our 
children and our fellow citizens. 

Today, it seems inescapable that within a rela- 
tively short time a world government must be 
established if we are to avoid the major catas- 
trophe of a Third World War. 

Many proposals have been made in regard to 
accomplishing this end result of world govern- 
ment. There is the United Nations, where at least 
the difficulties arising between states are now for 
the first time discussed openly for all the world 


to note and hear, which is indeed an important 
step forward, for we at least have a public debat- 
ing society to help form public opinion. The 
United Nations as it is at present organized, how- 
ever, cannot be regarded as a world government, 
for such a government must be expected to have 
sovereignty in at least certain limited fields, and 
it must have legislative, executive and judicial 
functions, none of which it possesses at the present 
time. There must be an adequate organization for 
settling the disputes which arise between nations. 


Observe UNESCO Month 

“The Public School and UNESCO,” on Page 
106 of this issue of the PHt DELTA KAPPAN, lists 
many things that may suggest what you should do 
in support of UNESCO in your school. 

Color posters of the ‘Preamble to the UNESCO 
Constitution” may be had free from the National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C., and should be in every class- 
room where students do not make their own post- 
ers of it. 

The National Education Association will also 
send on request a kit of materials about UNESCO 
to aid in the observance. The celebration of 
American Education Week will feature UNESCO, 
in many schools. 

The constitution of UNESCO should be made 
familiar to every student. It is a clear and read- 
able document. The text of the constitution and 
a good explanation of it appeared in the January, 
1946, number of the National Education Associ- 
ation Journal. Rotary International is publishing 
a new booklet giving the constitution and ques- 
tions and answers on it. It is available at 25 cents 
per copy (10 cents each for 50 or more) from 
Rotary International, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

A request to Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge 
Road, Homewood, Illinois, will bring a kit of 
materials for use in publicizing the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation. 

We believe that UNESCO offers a hope of peace 
among men. The Twentieth National Council of 
Phi Delta Kappa called upon all its members to 
“Promote an intelligent understanding of and 
sympathetic interest in the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization.” 
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Teachers Aided National Security 


By T. WENDELL BAYLES and others 


DUCATORS and graduate students were very 
E early in the war drafted for Army and Navy 
training programs. The urgent need for teaching 
of the basic subjects connected with aviation re- 
quirements led to a mobilization of all the avail- 
able manpower for the organization and teaching 
of classes in mechanics, wiring, engines, physics, 
aerodynamics, electronics, instrument technolo- 
gies, and so forth. In these early phases the teach- 
ing roll was dominant. 

The general policy followed by the Army and 
Navy was the placement of experienced teachers 
on the staffs of all the service schools. A basic 
creed of the personnel sections was to build ex; 
panding programs around the nucleus of key 
men with teaching experience; a cardinal principle 
throughout has been the use of teachers in a teach- 
ing capacity. 

Teachers were used in the nation-wide program 
of mobilization for civilian defense. In the early 
stages when the outlook was quite critical, the 
readymade organization of the schools presented 
the most logical outlet for the dissemination of 
vital information. This was extended to the teach- 
ing of civilian populations in neighboring non- 
United States territories; for example, Bermuda. 

The United States Army had an information 
and education program. The Armed Forces Insti- 
tute was established with headquarters at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. This was a very extensive 
home-study program organized much on the same 
basis as the correspondence divisions of our educa- 
tional institutions. Course credit was given when 
work was completed. 


Research into Atomic Energy 


Tremendous projects were organized involving 
our educational institutions and their faculties. 
About ten billions of dollars were expended for 
research and development in the four years of 
the war. Roughly, one-twentieth of this total sum 
was spent by the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development (O.S.R.D.) in mobilizing some 


* “Contributions to National Security Through 
Wartime Training,” from which this article 
is taken, is a part of “Contributions of Educa- 
tion to American Democracy,” shortly to be 
published. It was prepared by students in the 
University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, California, in aclass in Guidance under 
the instruction of Emery Stoops, Chairman of 
the Committee on Recruitment of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


fifteen thousand scientists engaged in some 2,500 
research contracts with nearly 500 institutions. 

It is a most striking fact that practically all of 
the initial basic work and the pointing of the pos- 
sible use of atomic energy for military purposes 
was made by men in the academic field. Further- 
more, a moment’s consideration reveals the star- 
tling fact that whereas research workers employed 
by private, industrial enterprises necessarily have 
to work on pertinent problems connected with the 
businesses by which they are employed, the re- 
search staff of any educational institution is free 
to pursue research more nearly concerned with 
the over-all welfare of the nation. It is, therefore, 
the crux of our international well-being that teach- 
ers, the members of our educational institutions, 
both big and little, be the foundation for keeping 
the United States in the forefront of scientific 
progress and development before the actual out- 
breaks of wars. 

The Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment was headed by Vannevar Bush, teacher and 
administrator from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. It was created to initiate and de- 
velop on a gigantic scale the new instrumentalities 
of conflict; it developed over two hundred new 
weapons and devices of war, along with scores of 
advances in bacteriology, biochemistry, medicine, 
metallurgy, meteorology, applied psychology, and 
many other fields. The Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development wound up with 19 sep- 
arate operating divisions, many special panels and 
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committees plus two super-secret divisions, kept 
entirely apart, the Section S-1 (atomic energy) 
and Section T (V T fuses). These latter were 
born and weaned in educational institutions and 
were handed over respectively to the Army and 
Navy as late as 1943 and 1945. 


Rocket Project 
This was carried on at the California Institute 
of Technology and was headed by Frederick L. 
Hovde, an educator from the University of Roch- 
ester. The rocket-projectile and propellant pro- 
gram was carried on in this project. 


M.LT. Radiation Laboratory 


This was organized largely by Karl T. Compton 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
headed by Lee A. Dubridge, an educator from the 
University of Rochester. The vital developments 
of radar and other electronic devices emanated 
here. 


V T Proximity Fuse 


One of the deadliest factors in the United States 
mass artillery and anti-aircraft fire was the V T 
Proximity Fuse. The work on this fuse was car- 
tied on at Johns Hopkins University at Silver 


Springs. 


The Atomic Bomb—Manhattan Project 


The first United States government contract 
for atomic development was to Columbia Univer- 
sity, November 1, 1940. 

Prior to December, 1941, contracts on this 
project were granted to the following educational 
institutions: Columbia University, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Iowa State College, Johns Hopkins College, 
Princeton University, University of California, 
University of Chicago, University of Minnesota, 
University of Virginia. 

The ‘Top Policy’’ group to which discussion of 
general policy on the development of the atoinic 
bomb were confined included two educators, 
Vannevar Bush of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and James Bryant Conant of Harvard 
University; the only other members of this all- 
important body were: the President of the United 
States, the Vice-President, the Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Staff. 
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The Atomic Plant at Los Alamos, New Mexico, 
was headed by J. Robert Oppenheimer, a young 
member of the faculty of the University of Cali- 
fornia. He wielded the biggest physics laboratory 
in the world with a force of some forty-five hun- 
dred scientists and military technicians. The War 
Department credits him with the “implementation 
of atomic energy for military purposes.” 

It will be noted that of the members of the 
Uranium Committee, directly under the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, as the S-1 
section, J. B. Conant, Harvard University; L. J. 
Briggs, U. S. Bureau of Standards; G. B. Pegram, 
Columbia University; A. H. Compton, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; E. O. Lawrence, University of 
California; H. O. Urey, Columbia University; 
E. V. Murphie, Standard Oil Development Com- 
pany; H. T. Wensil, U. S. Bureau of Standards; 
S. K. Allison, University of Chicago; J. W. Beams, 
University of Virginia; G. Breit, University of 
Wisconsin; E. V. Condon, Westinghouse Re- 
search Laboratory; H. D. Smyth, Princeton Uni- 
versity—more than 75 per cent of the membership 
consisted of men connected with educational in- 
stitutions. 

Among other things, the government has seen 
fit to continue the Metallurgical Laboratory of the 
Manhattan Project. This laboratory, a part of the 
University of Chicago, has been established to 
prepare plans for the large scale production of 
plutonium and its use in atomic bombs. 
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An Agricultural School in Honduras 


By LLOYD H. HUGHES 


HE Escuela del Malcotal, which is located 

about one mile from Minas de Oro, Honduras, 
is an unusual institution. It was founded thirty- 
two years ago by Harold I. Brosious, a mining en- 
gineer from Minnesota. After graduating from 
the University of Minnesota School of Mines in 
1904, Mr. Brosious followed his chosen profes- 
sion in various parts of the United States until 
1910. In that year at the age of twenty-nine he 
went to Honduras as a chemist and mill man for 
the Antigua Gold Copper Mining Company. The 
following year, however, the company went broke 
and Brosious returned to the United States for a 
short visit. 

The region around Minas de Oro is very rugged 
and beautiful, and it made a lasting impression on 
the young mining engineer. As a result, he was 
back in Honduras again in 1912. At first, he pros- 
pected for gold, but within a few months he aban- 
doned this career and decided to become a rancher. 
With borrowed money he bought a ranch about 
a mile from Minas de Oro which he named 
Malcotal, after the malcotes, oak trees. He im- 
ported a herd of Holstein-Friesian cattle from 
Minnesota and set to work as a dairy farmer. 

One day a young boy named Miguel Angel 
Morales came and asked Brosious for a job. 
Miguel was hired and within a short time he had 
become very much attached to the man from the 
United States. The boy was illiterate and had 
never attended school even for one day. His keen 
native intelligence, however, presented a challenge 
to Brosious, who, in the evenings after the work of 
the day was done, undertook to teach him the rudi- 
ments of learning. Noting the progress made by 
Miguel, other boys working for Brosious also 
asked to be taught. Brosious agreed and classes in 
practical agriculture, mining, Spanish and Eng- 
lish were organized. This was the beginning of 
the Escuela Agricola del Malcotal. 

From this informal and uncalculated beginning 
the school has grown to a current enrollment of 
over one hundred boys. It is located in the heart 


* One way to learn to appreciate our schools is 
to look at a country without such schools. 
Teachers are needed all around the world. 

Lloyd H. Hughes is Education Officer, 
Inter-American Educational Foundation, 499 
Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


of an isolated and inaccessible region in the west- 
ern section of Honduras at an elevation of 4,000 
feet in steeply-rolling, pine-covered country. The 
climate is quite even throughout the year and rain- 
fall averages about seventy inches per year. There 
are only two seasons, the rainy season and the dry 
season. Rains begin about May and continue 
through November when the dry season sets in. 

Health conditions are good. During the en- 
tire period of operations, 1914-1946, only one stu- 
dent has died at the school. This is unusual when 
one considers the general conditions of health that 
prevail in this section of Honduras, and the usual 
condition of the boys on arrival at the school. It 
is also unusual when one considers that the near- 
est doctor is fifty miles by muleback from the 
school. : 

Brosious began to take students in 1914. His 
original objective was to help boys obtain an edu- 
cation that would aid them in a practical way to 
prepare for lives of usefulness and happiness. 
For the first fifteen years the school was operated 
almost exclusively for poor boys who wanted to 
work for their’ education and who had no other 
means of paying for their schooling. In 1929 the 
first paying students were accepted and their num- 
ber has constantly increased until today enrollment 
is about equally divided between paying and non- 
paying students. For those who pay the monthly 
tuition is $20.00. This sum pays for room, board, 
instruction and laundry. From 1914 to 1945 
about 300 boys graduated from the Escuela del 
Malcotal. 

Graduates are now scattered in many parts of 
the world and many now hold positions of trust 
and responsibility. 
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Many of the graduates come to the United States 
to continue their studies, and as a rule, they do ex- 
ceptionally good work in our schools. 

The majority of the graduates, however, go 
back to their native communities where they have 
become, for the most part, successful farmers or 
businessmen. Communities of Honduras eagerly 
welcome them and seek their advice on all sorts of 
problems, for their knowledge of health, physiol- 
Ogy and agriculture and their high moral standards 
make them a valuable addition to any village. 

The curriculum has been strongly influenced by 
Mr. Brosious’ training as a mining engineer. This 
is especially noticeable insofar as science and 
mathematics are concerned. Formerly more agri- 
culture was taught, but recently the agricultural 
content of the curriculum was reduced to make 
room for other subjects. 

There is little classroom recitation, because 
Brosious believes in individual progress and hav- 
ing teachers teach. Paying students receive more 
hours of instruction per day than the non-paying 
students. Though the daily routines of the paying 
students and non-paying students are different, 
there are no other distinctions between these two 
groups of students. 

The boys and the teachers are all devoted to Mr. 
Brosious and to the school. Students frequently 
get up at four in the morning so that they may 
have more time for study, and if requested by the 
students, the teachers also get up at that hour in 
order to give special attention to students who 
meed extra assistance. In order to earn extra 
money, many of the boys work in the surround- 
ing mines between 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
When times have been hard and the school has 
needed funds, the students have ‘cheerfully do- 
nated extra earnings to Mr. Brosious to help pay 
for the cost of food. 

In spite of the fact that the pupils work long 
hours at fatiguing jobs and eat only twice a day, it 
is customary for them to make consistent gains in 
weight during their stay at Malcotal. The gains 
during the first year at Malcotal are striking. It 
is not at all unusual for boys to increase their 
weight by thirty per cent during the first year. 

The school catalogue states that only boys be- 
tween the ages of ten and fifteen, who have com- 
pleted the third grade, and who are of good moral 


character will be admitted. However, in practice, 
a boy who shows an interest in getting an educa- 
tion and who is willing to work his way is, as a 
rule, permitted to enroll. Brosious feels morally 
obligated to enroll all boys of good character and 
denies admission to applicants only when there is 
no other alternative. He has often said that he 
shudders to think of how many potential geniuses 
he has been forced to turn away during the thirty 
years the school has been operating. The follow- 
ing quotation sets forth very effectively Brosious’ 
feeling of obligation to the youth of Honduras: 


It is only when one has to refuse entrance to a school 
as I am doing every week, that one feels the right to 
study that belongs to a boy who is willing to work for 
his education. When a lad carries his blankets and suit- 
case on his back for five days, crossing deep rivers and 
weathering storms in order to get to this little school, 
one just has no moral right to refuse him his oppor- 
tunity. That happened a short time ago. And you can 
well believe the boy got his chance and is making good. 


Whatever success the school has had has come 
from its having adapted itself to local conditions. 
It is doing a much-needed job in Honduras, giv- 
ing some of the needier young Hondurenos a re- 
markable training in the fundamentals of educa- 
tion and preparing them to utilize and develop 
the resources of their country. The school is doing 
even more than this. Through the training it 
gives in English and in American ways, and espe- 
cially through the personal qualities of Mr. 
Brosious himself, it exerts a wholesome influence 
of great value in the promotion of better relations 
between Honduras and the United States. 





UNESCO Night at Denver 


UNESCO Night was observed by Alpha Sigma 
Chapter, Denver University, by an open meet- 
ing October 9. President Lloyd N. Corson reports 
good results from the meeting planned by Dean 
Arthur K. Loomis and James Fluckey. Panel 
speakers included Chancellor Caleb F. Gates, Ben 
F. Cherrington of the Social Science Foundation, 
Antonia Damorano, graduate student of the Uni- 
versity of Chile, Addul Kayeum who is preparing 
for the ministry of education in Afghanistan, Ro- 
berto Pedraza, visiting graduate student from 
Mexico, and two teachers of Denver, Arthur Jack- 
son and Virginia Hardin Stearns. 
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Develop a Good Voice! 


By DANIEL P. EGINTON 


VERY thinking person would probably be 
E shocked to learn that a musician planned to 
use a defective instrument in teaching others or 
in playing at his own concert. Yet, all of us know 
men who use a defective voice instrument and 
think nothing about it. 

Speech is music—and there is money in good 
music. Likewise, there is a penalty for a poor 
player using an inferior music box. 

Sixty years ago, the great Gladstone warned us 
of the danger of a dull, throaty, pinched, or 
breathy voice: 

“Ninety men out of hundred in the crowded 
professions will never rise above mediocrity be- 
cause the training of the voice is entirely neglected 
or considered of no consequence.” 

Let us read these words again—we who aspire 
to leadership. Let us do more than read them; 
let us resolve to make our voices free, full, beauti- 
fully resonant, and sincere. 

The ten golden rules listed here for developing 
a golden voice have served as the ten command- 
ments for hundreds of my students, and have 
always helped. They will help you, too, if you 
will try them conscientiously. 

1. Be alive physically and mentally. A desire 
to make yourself heard and understood helps to 
make your voice alive and interesting. 

2. Be friendly and positive. The person who 
acts as if he were weaned on a pickle surely will 
not be blessed with a voice that attracts others. 
Neither will the cynic or the bulldog. 

3. Let your voice be forthright and honest. 
Above all, avoid affectations and strivings to put 
on foreign qualities. 

4. Don’t destroy interesting personal or re- 
gional idiosyncrasies that add color and per- 
sonality. 

5. Learn to relax your jaw and throat since 
tenseness makes tones that are flat, rasping, and 
thin. Let go-0-0-0-0-0-0-0. Drop the jaw listlessly 
and say wah-wah-wah-wah-wah-wah-wah-wah. 


* Daniel P. Eginton is President, the Eginton 
Leadership Training Institute, 2029 Durant 
Avenue, Berkeley 4, California. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


6. Breathe dteply and rhythmically. The 
power must come from the diaphragm to have 
tones that are smooth and sustained. 

7. Listen and train your ears; listen to radio 
announcers, mews commentators, actors, neigh- 
bors, teachers, speakers—everyone. Learn to dis- 
tinguish voices that are thin, weak, harsh, coarse, 
dull, flat, resonant, wrongly pitched, cold. 

8. Speak forward and out! Don’t let the 
sounds come through your nose or emerge from 
the throat. Make the tones from the front of your 
mouth, on the tip of your tongue. 

9. Develop rich resonance ‘so your voice will 
carry and be melodious as that of a Roosevelt. 
Hum-hum-hum-hum-hum. Say m-m-m-m-m-m- 
mo-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-ah-ah-ah-ah-ah-ah-ah. Be sure, 
however, that only the sounds m, n, and ng come 
through your nose. 

10. Strive for flexibility. Old man monotone is 
the worst enemy of those who want an attractive 
voice. Mimic a train caller, lion’s roar, speed boat, 
eccentric person, dog. With such a word as ah, 
express anger, approval, enthusiasm, joy, disgust, 
sarcasm. 

11. Read aloud for at least ten minutes a day, 
opening your mouth, making all sounds properly, 
training your ears, checking your resonance, deep- 
ening your voice quality, lowering the pitch so that 
it is reasonably low. 


Virginia has a state audio-visual education pro- 
gram in full headway as the result of a legislative 
appropriation of $1,112,530 for the purchase at 
‘$2.00 per enrolled pupil of maps, globes, charts, 
projectors, slides, films, and other audio-visual 


teaching aids.” 
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The Nationality Rooms 


By JOHN G. BOWMAN 


EVENTEEN Classrooms, known as Nationality 

Rooms, are finished and in use at the Uni- 

versity of Pittsburgh. Each of the rooms is a gift 
from a national group living in Pittsburgh. 

In 1921 it happened that the University of 
Pittsburgh was planning a new building, called 
later the Cathedral of Learning. The plan was 
unusual. The building was to rise five hundred 
feet above the grass to express aspiration, feeling, 
emotion. It was to express the courage and spirit 
that had made Pittsburgh important and that would 
make Pittsburgh still more important. It was to 
express by its outside what ought to be on the 
inside of a man if he was educated. 

The University, too, it seemed, was in a period 
of transition. It was moving toward a new 
frontier in science and in the humanities. There 
was a new beyondness in the air. One man put it 
this way: ‘‘As I looked at that steel (of the new 
building) high and dim in the starlight, it seemed 
that I was living under a better kind of stars.” 

Slowly in these days it became clear to the na- 
tional groups and to the University that there 
should be a closer relation between the two. If 
each national group would express at the Univer- 
sity by symbolism or other means the riches of its 
heritage, its most-valued culture and ideals, such a 
plan would reveal the very soul of Pittsburgh. 
Such a plan would make for an understanding of 
the various age-old cultures here and result in a 
feeling of high respect from one to another; it 
would result in dignity, good will, and happiness. 

Each national group proceeded by ways of its 
own choosing. Somehow there was among these 
groups a sense of a bud opening into bloom; a 
sense that these people were the happy heirs of a 
great trust. The Swedes laid out smérgasbords to 
bring their people together on the winter evenings. 
They frequently met on the first floor of the build- 
ing when only rough tiling suggested the bound- 
aries of the room they would build. Scots marched 
in kilt and tartan to the skirling of bagpipes down 
unfinished corridors to the space they had chosen 


* John G. Bowman was for 25 years chancellor 
of the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. He is now President of the 
University. From his leadership came the 
Cathedral of Learning and the Nationality 
Classrooms built by the citizens of Pittsburgh. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


for their room; or again they listened in tearful 
delight to the reading of the poems of Robert 
Burns. Cookies were baked from Old Country 
recipes. Lithuanians sang ancient folk songs to 
the accompaniment of the kanklés. The Poles 
sang and danced about a big Christmas tree. The 
Chinese held a lantern party. The Italians put on 
a Christmas play with Gregorian and _ Italian 
chants of the 13th and 14th centuries. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the national groups, 
as they thought about and expressed their cultural 
backgrounds, increased their pride and loyalty for 
the old countries and at the same time created 
within themselves pride and loyalty for their new 
land. 

From the start all the committees wanted to 
make their rooms into centers of pride in their 
cultural backgrounds. They insisted upon ex- 
cellence of materials, designs, use of color, crafts- 
manship, and the best skill of their best artists. 
Architecture, materials, workmanship, and decora- 
tion, in all the rooms, contribute to the total aim 
of a university. 

The national groups at the beginning foresaw 
various values of the rooms for students. None of 
us, however, either foreign folk or University 
teachers, foresaw all these values. Obviously the 
rooms have awakened a new and high respect 
among all students for the cultural backgrounds 
among the student body. The rooms have made 
for dignity, tolerance, and good manners. 

You may look, listen, talk, and write and still 
not be able to explain a sunrise. Nor can you 
come much closer to explaining the happiness and 
the sincerity that characterized the nationality folk 
in the building of the rooms. 














THE CHINA MEMORIAL CLASSROOM 


The Walls Teach! 


HE walls themselves teach, when full advantage is taken of edu- 


cation’s principles that man is a product of his surroundings. 


“One cannot hate people if one loves their--how do you say 





3) it? Home art?—folk art.” So spoke Jeanne, native of France, student 
in the University of Pittsburgh. “How friendly it is to have a little 


bit of the homes of all these people here together.” 


The walls, the doors and windows, the seats——all these can con- 
tribute to the growth of the individual. They should widen the hori- 
zons of students in every public high school, as they do the students of 


the University of Pittsburgh, pictured on the pages following. —R.L.H. 
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T THE age of sixteen, George Peabody was 
without money, employment, or influence. 
Fifty-six years later he gave one million dollars for 
the promotion of education in the South, thus be- 
coming the first American to make a gift of as 
much as a million dollars to American education. 
This was not, however, his first act of philanthro- 
phy. 

The Great Exhibition held in London in 1851 
invited all leading nations to send exhibits. Other 
nations responded, but Congress failed to make 
an appropriation to provide exhibition space. 
Many Americans were in London with their ex- 
hibits and no place to display them. It was George 
Peabody who promptly gave fifteen thousand dol- 
lars and American inventions were displayed. 
The Colt’s Revolver, McCormick’s Reaper, and 
Eli Whitney's Cotton Gin were among these 
exhibits. 

In 1852, Danvers, Massachusetts, was cele- 
brating the one hundredth anniversary of its in- 
corporation. Mr. Peabody could not accept an 
invitation to attend but he sent a gift of twenty 
thousand dollars. In the letter which accompanied 
the gift he said: “I give to the inhabitant of that 
town the sum of twenty thousand dollars for the 
promotion of knowledge and morality among 
them. . . . The conditions are that the legal 
voters of the town . . . shall accept the gift and 
elect a committee of not less than twelve persons 
to receive and have charge of the same, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a lyceum for the delivery of 
lectures upon such subjects as may be designed by 
a committee of the town, free to all inhabitants 

. and that a library shall be obtained, which 
shall also be free to the inhabitants, under the di- 
rection of the committee.”2 

George Peabody had long wanted to do some- 
thing for the poor of London. Believing that 
much of their misfortune was the result of their 





*The name of Danvers was later changed to Peabody in 
honor of George Peabody. 

*Phebe A. Hanaford, The Life of George Peabody (Bos- 
ton: B. B. Russell, 1870) pp. 82-83. 


Others Gave Because He Gave 


By WILL P. SAUNDERS 








* Will P. Saunders is a graduate student in the 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


living conditions he gave three million dollars for 
the erection of the Peabody Apartments in the 
slums of London. These dwellings, which rented 
for approximately five dollars per month, were 
the first low-priced houses ever built for the labor- 
ing poor. Today these houses cover one hundred 
ten blocks of London, and are very real reminders 
to the people of England of a great American. 

It was now time for Mr. Peabody to do some- 
thing equally great for his native land. He thought 
about it for some time and then called together six- 
teen men whom he had chosen to administer his 
gift to America. ‘No body of the same size ever 
contained more notables.”* To this board George 
Peabody gave the responsibility of administering 
the Peabody Education Fund which he set up for 
“the educational needs of those portions of our 
beloved and common country which have suffered 
from the destructive ravages, and the not less dis- 
astrous consequences of Civil War.’"* Never was 
a gift more timely. 

There were not, nor had there ever been, any 
provisions for public education in the South. It 
became the one purpose of the Board of the Pea- 
body Education Fund to promote public education 
in the South. Under their leadership and with the 
financial aid they gave, every southern state soon 
made some provision for the education of its peo- 
ple. Even though this was one of the low points 
of the history of his native land, Mr. Peabody still 
held a vision of its glorious future. In the same 
letter he tells of his vision of his ‘country united 





*J. W. Brister, “The Trustees of the Peabody Education 
Fund and Their Work,” The Proceedings of the Semi- 
centennial Celebration, February 18, 19, and 20, 1925 
(Nashville: George Peabody College for Teachers, 1925), 
pp. 48-49. 

*j. L. M. Curry, A Brief Sketch of George Peabody and 
a History of the Peabody Education Fund (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, John Wilson and Sons, 1898), p. 19. 
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and prosperous, emerging from the clouds which 
still surround her, taking a higher rank among the 
nations, and becoming richer and more powerful 
than ever before.”® To help bring about this 
vision, he gave one million dollars in 1867 and 
another in 1869. In addition to this gift to the 
South he gave one and one-half million dollars 
to the Peabody Institute in Baltimore and lesser 
sums to Yale, Harvard, Washington and Lee, 
Kenyon College, Massachusetts Historical Society, 
and the Peabody Museum of American Archae- 
ology. During his lifetime his philanthropies 
amounted to approximately eight million dollars 
and upon his death he left four additional million 
to carry on the work which he had begun. 

Not only did Gearge Peabody give, but he also 
encouraged and influenced others to share their 
wealth with the less fortunate. ‘When, in 1822, 
John Slater gave a million dollars in trust for the 
purpose of making the Negroes of the southern 
states ‘good men and good citizens,’ he was en- 
couraged thereto by the eminent wisdom and suc- 
cess that had marked the conduct of the Peabody 
Education Fund. There is good reason to believe 
that Johns Hopkins was moved by a conversation 
with George Peabody to give his fortune for the 
establishment of Johns Hopkins University and 
Hospital. Paul Tulane’s plan for the giving and 
direction of moneys for education in New Orleans, 
from which came Tulane University, were in- 
spired and influenced by Peabody’s gift and the 
plan for its administration. . . . Dr. Curry, Gen- 
eral Agent of the Peabody Education Fund, be- 
lieved that Anthony Drexel, a member of the 
Peabody Board, was much influenced by the Pea- 
body Education Fund and its administration in his 
noble endowment of the Drexel Institute of Arts, 
Science, and Industry in Philadelphia.’’¢ 

George Peabody once said, “Education, a debt 
due from present to future generations,” and in 
payment of this debt he became the pioneer and 
inspirer of modern philanthropy. 





* Ibid., p. 20. 

*P. P. Claxton, “George Peabody, His Life and Work in 
America,” The Proceedings of the Semicentennial Celebra- 
tion, February 18, 19, and 20, 1925 (Nashville: George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1925), p. 41. 


Men in Teaching 


In 1880, 43 per cent of the 287,000 public 
school teachers were men. In the forty years which 
followed the proportion of men teachers steadily 
declined until only 14 per cent of the teaching 
force were men in 1920. 

Since 1920, the number of men teachers in the 
public schools progressively increased until 1940. 
when men accounted for 22 per cent of the class- 
room teachers in the United States. In 1942-43, 
the last year for which figures are available, there 
were 840,000 teachers in the public schools, of 
which 150,000 or 18 per cent, were men. 





UNESCO at Greeley 


UNESCO was the subject given emphasis in 
the twentieth anniversary celebration of Alpha Mu 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, celebrated on the 
campus of the Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion at Greeley, May 4, 1946. Earle U. Rugg, 
Chairman of the Division of Education in the 
College and sponsor of the chapter, rendered 
large service in planning and executing the pro- 
gram, one of the earliest of the nation, thus build- 
ing public sentiment in support of the United 
Nations Scientific, Educational, and Cultural 
Organization. 





The Japanese Alphabet 


Writing on “Ethnocentrism and Education” in 
the University of Michigan School of Education 
Bulletin, April, 1946, Wm. Clark Trow reported: 


The centralized educational system of Japan was origi- 
nally borrowed from the French, but the French demo- 
cratic tradition found no place for the control of the 
“dangerous thoughts” of the students. The Japanese 
improved on their mentors. . . . 

. . . About 600 characters (Kanji) are taught in the 
elementary schools, while upwards of 2,500 are needed 
to write an ordinary newspaper. The scholar has per- 
haps 30,000 at his command. We overlook the diffi- 
culties of typewriting, typesetting without linotype ma- 
chines, alphabetizing, and cataloging, . . . 

. . . The transition from a centralized monarchical 
form of government with a mythico-religious foundation 
to a modern political democracy is not an easy one. 

















The Tenth Generation 


By HARRY STILLWELL EDWARDS* 


HE old lawyer hung up his telephone receiver 

and turned slowly back to his deep-seated 
leather chair. His appearance and every motion 
betokened the Southerner of a type almost extinct. 
The message he had received disturbed him not a 
little. A prominent capitalist and bank officer had 
asked permission to call and discuss a personal 
matter with him. For privacy, as he had explained, 
and to avoid interruption, he preferred to come to 
the lawyer’s residence. Their names are not im- 
portant in this record. 

Seated again, the old practitioner crossed his 
long, thin legs, leaned back and matched his 
fingers in thought—a characteristic habit. He had 
granted personal interviews in his home on other 
occasions and always with serious aftermath. The 
gentleman who had just phoned him was, by com- 
mon consent, a man of vast wealth. But you can’t 
always tell. There had been serious disturbance 
in financial circles lately, far-reaching in its re- 
sults. And there were always speculation and dis- 
honest employees. And divorce. He wondered 
what there was in the air of importance sufficient 
to send this busy man across the city for an inter- 
view with one but slightly known to him, and not 
at all professionally. Presently he arose, drew an 
easy chair into the strong light of his hooded lamp, 
and resumed his own chair in the twilight which 
half concealed the luxuriousness of the spacious 
Colonial room. Fifteen minutes later a car door 
slammed outside and an aged Negro butler ushered 
in his visitor. 

The capitalist was a man of about fifty; short, 
strong of frame, vigorous, quick of motion, and 
alert; the opposite, in all, of his host. But he had 
the face and eyes of the dreamer. Or so the lawyer 
decided after the customary courtesies of speech 
had been exchanged, and the visitor was seated. 





*Copyright, 1928, by the late Harry Stillwell Edwards, of 
Holly Bluff, Macon, Georgia. Used by permission of his 
daughter, Roxlane Edwards, owner of copyright. 

This story is obtainable as Personal Growth Leaflet Num- 
ber 11, from the National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. In quantity at 1 cent 


per copy. 


“First, I wish to thank you,” began the latter 
with perceptible embarrassment, “for giving me 
some of your leisure, and permitting this invasion 
of your home. Perhaps, in a business way later, 
I may be enabled to show my appreciation.” 

The lawyer smiled, lifted a hand slightly, and 
shook his head. 

“Let us proceed without regard to business. 
You spoke of some personal matter. I am glad, sir, 
for this opportunity of meeting you socially. Our 
paths have not crossed often. How may I serve 
you, sir? Will you smoke?” His hand fell on a 
box of cigars. 

The visitor declined with a gesture. 

“T am at a loss, Colonel,’’ he began, looking into 
the shadow and hesitating, “just how to introduce 
my subject; but for an opening I might say that 
I have an heir coming, ten generations away, and 
I'd like to devise some plan to protect him finan- 
cially, together with his forebears back to my six- 
year-old son. Can it be done?” A playful but ap- 
pealing smile accompanied the odd question. 
“Sounds a little foolish, I am afraid.” 

The old Southerner, round-eyed with surprise 
for a moment, flashed him a message of appreci- 
ation. 

“On the contrary, sir, the issue is of tremen- 
dous import. And I have never heard it better 
framed.” The other hastened to add: 

“I should have said in advance that while I 
come to you as a lawyer deservedly noted, I come, 
mainly, because I have read with full appreciation 
and deep interest your recent articles on sociology. 
I have derived much from them.” Again the face 
of the lawyer wore its slow, friendly smile. He 
nodded, but did not speak at once. After a mo- 
ment or two he said: 

“Before I answer your question, do you mind 
telling me, briefly, something of your family and 
of yourself? Not to gratify mere curiosity; I have 
a reason.” 

“I think I understand. Well, I'll make it as 
brief as possible, under the circumstances. I am 
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the product of eight Colonial families that figured 


more or less actively in the Indian and Revolu- 


tionary Wars.” 

“Eight?” The shaggy eyebrows of the host 
went up. 

“Yes. There are quite a number of names on 
the record, as I learned through some newly dis- 
covered relatives in the North. I have had them 
looked up, too, by a genealogist—my wife aspires 
to the Colonial Dames. They came over from Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century.” 

“Say about two hundred and fifty years ago; 
two hundred and fifty years before your boy was 
born.” 

“Yes, about. By the way, counting twenty-five 
years a generation, that was just ten generations 
back, wasn’t it? Funny that we should have 
started to figure that distance ahead and have 
landed back there.” 

“It is indeed!"” The Southerner was smiling 
broadly. “Perhaps you now understand my re- 
quest better. You, yourself, are the boy of the 
tenth generation one of your Colonial ancestors 
may have wished to provide for. Well, one of 
them maybe, did, but unknowingly. Proceed.” 

“Between then and now I don’t know much of 
what happened to my family. As far as I have 
been informed, I am the only one that ever 
amassed any considerable fortune. They were 
mostly improvident and spenders, I suppose.” 

“And now, about yourself.” 

“Why, and how, I succeeded is still a mystery 
to me. We were desperately poor and ignorant; 
mill people usually, I understand. The fact does 
not disturb me, but there is no use to spread it. 
My wife cares very much. Of my sisters we won't 
speak. They were servants, and lived according 
to their lights, I suppose; but the lights went out, 
here and there. The boys took any job that offered 
when they worked at all; and mated without mar- 
riage. Our father was—well, just a sot, spending 
on drink what he could take away from the family. 
One brother died in a penitentiary out West; one 
in a barroom fight. Another just vanished. But 
my mother was good. I was the youngest and she 
clung to me until death ended the unequal strug- 
gle. Her people were good people, she said. She 
was fond of telling me traditions of what they did 
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in America’s three wars. I was proud of them. 
Possibly I was, in reality, her only son. When she 
died I ran away from the others—a boy of nine— 
and lived a hard life for years, selling papers, shin- 
ing shoes, doing whatever offered if there was a 
dime in sight. But always I carried a hope and am- 
bition. With a steady job at last, I took on night 
study, and got a start. There were helping hands, 
of course. Years after, I was prosperous—highly 
so. I had made a character for myself and was a 
trusted bank officer. Then came the great war. I 
had a chance at contracts and low-priced stocks 
that advanced 500 to 600 per cent. And I struck 
it rich in Florida. And then my oil stocks proved 
good. Before I realized it the millions had come. 

“And now, sit, perhaps you, too, understand 
my question better. God helping me, my boy, 
and the boys and girls who are to follow him, shall 
never travel the hard road my little feet trod, the 
way by which I came. It is thought that money can 
do anything. Can it protect the boy two hundred 
and fifty years away? And those between him and 
me? Can it? Can it? If so, how? The matter has 
become almost an obsession with me. I lie awake 
at night and dream of those unborn children. I 
see them starving, stealing, slouching in the 
shadows, haunted by fear, hunted by the police— 
the boys and girls diseased, in the gutter, objects 
of charity—good God! It is not imagination with 
be, it is a picture from memory—it is real. Show 
me the way out, my friend.” He rose and began to 
pace the floor. 

The Southerner, his hands matched before his 
face, but shaking a little, sat rigid, otherwise, until 
the burst of emotion had spent itself, and, with a 
muttered apology, his guest had resumed his seat. 
Then, suddenly, without reference to what had 
been said, the old lawyer straightened in his chair 
and began to talk: 

“There is in the death chamber of our peni- 
tentiary tonight, awaiting electrocution, a young 
man. The picture of his unshaven, animal face 
pressed against the bars, his staring eyes, is before 
me as I speak. His name does not matter. In fact, 
the courts do not know him. He was convicted as 
‘Billy, the Rat,’ and is known to the underworld 
as such. He illustrates some theories of mine, 
and I have taken pains to investigate his history 
and, in fact, to seek leniency for him. I have his 
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real name under a pledge of secrecy, as he is an 
escapee from another prison. The Rat is still a 
young man; a hopeless degenerate; an overgrown 
boy with a mind so utterly untrained as to be in- 
capable of lofty purpose or ideal. Without educa- 
tion, this man zigzagged through society seeking 
food and the gratification of other physical crav- 
ings; engaging in every sort of crime that prom- 
ised drink or dope until, in a moment of despera- 
tion, cornered by the law, he slew one of its 
ofhcers. I have made quiet search into his 
heredity and find that he is the natural product of 
ignorance and vice. The generation ahead of him 
held several criminals; and beyond them his peo- 
ple were of bad repute. One of his kinsman in 
this generation, however, is a preacher; a fine type. 

“It seems strange that out of the same soil, ap- 
parently, two such different men should have 
come. The explanation is, they came by different 
routes. Back of this preacher, somewhere, were 
education and morality and trained minds. Back 
of the other, weakness and crime; absence of 
rightful environment. One was to be lifted, the 
other cast down. In the case of the latter, bad 
blood, freighted with error, had trickled down 
through the centuries, following the lines of least 
resistance; ignorance mating with ignorance; 
crime with crime. Both preacher and prisoner are 
natural products of pre-existing causes and en- 
vironment. Whether Billy, the Rat, should be 
electrocuted is at least open to debate. Personally, 
[ am not in favor of electrocuting any natural 
product.” 

He had arisen and was slowly making his way 
back into the shadow as he laconically delivered 
himself of his conclusion. Without apology or 
explanation the old man seated himself before a 
desk over in a corner, turned on a light, and for 
ten minutes or more busied himself over a large 
sheet of paper. Finally, he turned off the light and 
came back to his guest. Drawing a chair beside 
him, he seated himself and held up the paper on 
which were two triangles, one above the other, 
both composed of lines, and each poised on its 
apex. At each apex was a star, the upper star be- 
ing in the middle of the longest space of the lower 
triangle. 

“I am going to ask you,” he said, ‘‘to imagine 
that the star between the two triangles is your six- 
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year-old son; you and his mother the line above it; 
his four grandparents the line above that; and his 
eight great-grandparents the next line up. And 
so on to the top line, which is the tenth and long- 
est, and represents all of the boy’s ancestors in the 
generation of two hundred and fifty years ago; 
that is, in 1687. Each line in the triangle repre- 
sents a generation, and on each I have written the 
number of the boy’s ancestors in that generation. 
They are ascertained by simply doubling the num- 
ber from him up. I am holding the star that repre- 
sents the boy on a level with your eyes to assist your 
imagination to climb the ladder, for we always 
speak of ourselves as descended from, though in 
the scale of life we really ascend. Assuming that 
you have scaled the ladder, you are now at the 
top, and in the generation of 1687, two hundred 
and fifty years ago. Are you satisfied that every in- 
dividual on that top line is a Colonial ancestor of 
your six-year-old boy?” 

“Undoubtedly.” But the capitalist spoke with 
hesitation, frowning in bewilderment. 

“You spoke of being the product of eight 
Colonial families. Remember? Well, in that top 
generation you had a thousand and twenty-four 
ancestors. You were descended from five hun- 
dred and twelve families then in existence. Or, 
to be exact, from five hundred and twelve couples 
then, or afterwards, mated. 
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“Now let's travel the other way, down to that 
boy two hundred and fifty years off, through the 
generations of other children you dream of at 
night. The second triangle, or diagram, is a copy 
of the first, differing only in the years named. 
The first thing that will strike you is that in the 
generation of your six-year-old there are a thou- 
sand and twenty-three other boys and girls who 
are going to mate and produce that remote heir 
of yours. On the principle that the oak is in the 
acorn, he already exists in them, if they are living. 
These thousand and twenty-four youngsters are 
going to grow up, and each will contribute some- 
thing to that boy coming in 2187. Because of 
some of them, maybe, he is going to succeed nobly; 
or, because of some, he is going to fail miserably, 
perhaps. You say this is admitting too much for 
heredity. We shall not stop to argue it. Our prize 
stock—chickens, dogs, race horses—answer the 
objection. But for heredity, races of men could not 
have been built up. Let us just recognize that a 
man is inevitably the sum of all his ancestors and 
pass on. 

“It is impossible to deny that in this generation 
of boys and girls, to which your six-year-old be- 
tongs, are a thousand and twenty-three more 
whose blood will mingle with his, about two 
hundred and fifty years from now, just as cer- 
tainly as the sun will rise tomorrow; provided your 
son’s line extends that far, and we have assumed 
that it will. 

“I see you are startled; and well you may be. 
You will hardly pass a child on the street from 
now on without seeing in him or her possibilities 
of blood-union at some remote time, if not during 
your life. The boy of 2187 is going to number 
you among his ancestors with pride, perhaps, if 
someone keeps the record; but he is going to have 
in him the blood of more than two thousand chil- 
dren; the sum of the generations between him and 
you. They will represent a cross section of society; 
descendants of lawyers, doctors, engineers, fire- 
men, merchants, laborers in mines and workshops 
and mills; sailors, soldiers, farmers, preachers, 
tramps, and crooks. 

“Now, my friend,” and the old man wiped his 
glasses and smiled into the troubled face by his 
side, ‘I ask you, as one sensible human being of 
another, why, looking only to the little lad of 
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2187, you should be more concerned with your 
six-year-old and his direct heirs than with the 
thousand and twenty-three around him, whose 
blood is going to mingle with his, and who are 
today playing around somewhere? One thousand 
and twenty-four who are to be the direct ancestors 
of the boy of 2187. 

“And I am going to ask you further, wouldn't 
you say, knowing as you do, that it takes more 
genius, more fine qualities to conserve wealth 
than it does to amass it, that the chances for doing 
anything for that far-away boy with your money, 
kept as money, are rather infinitesimal? You speak 
of that boy of 2187 as yours; why, there is to be 
less than a thousand and twenty-fourth of you 
in him; and every one of the ancestors in the gen- 
eration of your six-year-old will be closer kin.” 

“I think,” said the hearer, gently, ‘I am begin- 
ning to see light. But go on, if you please.” 

“You will see the sunrise if you face the East, 
presently. There is only one inevitable conclusion. 
You can only endow that faraway boy, that 
tenth generation and those heirs between him and 
you, by endowing the whole generation to which 
your living son belongs. Only in this way may 
you stand a chance to benefit the thousand and 
twenty-four who are to produce the boy of 2187, 
and the generations of your blood and his blood 
to precede him. Dismiss the idea that you can tie 
your money to the line of little lives that will run 
straight down from you to him. You would have 
no guarantee of good, if you could. The value of 
money is not an inherent element; the value lies in 
the handling of it. Specialized education, in fact, 
with something added. Money is but a tool, a 
weapon, an agent. Neither money, sword, nor 
wrench is effective in untrained hands. You can- 
not transmit your skill. It is the history of money 
that one generation assembles it, the next separates 
it, and the next dissipates it. The Spanish say, 
‘Butcher, caballero, don, butcher!’ We say: “Three 
generations from shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves.’ 

“Place your reliance and your money on educa- 
tion. It is your one chance to endow your de- 
scendants with happiness. You cannot, by any 
possible means, know the thousand and twenty- 
three boys and girls to the right and left of your 
six-year-old, who are to share with him the honor 
of bringing into being that little chap ten gen- 
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erations away, and another thousand of his an- 
cestors. You must work for their whole genera- 
tion, and thereby for the generations that follow, 
to avoid missing the life vital to that boy. You can 
only defeat the human law against entail by en- 
dowments of institutions of learning and of uplift, 
whose charters are renewable indefinitely. Yale, I 
understand, has funds more than two hundred 
years old. A Colonial was, maybe, looking for- 
ward to his remote descendants when he gave it. 
Colleges, hospitals, churches, laboratories of 
scientific intent, conservatories of art and music, 
these are the channels through which your wealth 
may flow to complete entail, and give wealth of 
mind, body, and soul to the unborn. 

“I have spoken of those thousand and twenty- 
four living ancestors of your faraway boy, the 
boy of 2187. Let us picture them playing now 
around the parks and waste places; or working 
in fields, mills, shops, and streets; children of the 
rich and poor of the righteous and the erring. 
When your six-year-old reaches young manhood, 
one of these may shine his shoes, another shave 
him, another drive his car, another serve his meals, 
another take his dictation. He will dance and flirt 
with others. Then one day, out of the mystery will 
come a girl with shining eyes to lay her hand in 
his. It may be the little waitress, the stenographer, 
or the daughter of a millionaire. She may be of 
the slums. You can’t tell. You, yourself, illustrate 
how quickly social changes occur in this great 
country. Whoever she may be, he will see her with 
new vision as the gift of the centuries. This little 
girl, possibly not yet born, is as inevitable as the 
tide. She, with your son, will stand at the head of 
the ladder, nearer of kin to the boy of 2187 than 
you will be. And she will provide little feet for 
the second round; at least, she will provide two of 
them. 

“Here is your field, the workship of your dol- 
lars. If you have the new vision, look around you 
and reflect. Your great interests are, to a large ex- 
tent, here in Georgia; your hundred-thousand- 
dollar home, your shares in mills, factories, pub- 
lic utilities, banks. This is the growing end of 
the Union. People are coming in much faster than 
they are going out. Georgia has gained 500,000 
citizens since 1900, a 20 per cent increase in one 
generation. It is certain that hereabouts will be 


the home of generations of those whose blood will 
unite with yours; it is more than likely that most 
of the thousand and twenty-four I have been talk- 
ing about are within this and adjoining states. 
Your millions are as yet idle as to their education, 
but not the money, the labor, the sacrifice of others, 
thank God! For those thousand and twenty-three 
children, sons and daughters of God are working, 
while you calculate interest to benefit a thin line of 
direct heirs. Martha Berry in north Georgia, with 
her great school, it may be, has endowed your 
boy of 2187, through gifts of education and Chris- 
tian training, while you waited; perhaps he is al- 
ready indebted to philanthropy, to charity. Make 
it positive that he is so indebted for his full chance 
in life; for, stretching down through the Virginias, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, and the Caro- 
linas are now great schools, born of philanthropy 
and Christian charity, lifting the virile mountain 
people to a higher plane of usefulness through 
education, free of charge. It does not seem pos- 
sible, or at least likely, that the descendants of 
these, spreading out as a fan through ten genera- 
tions and aggregating hundreds of thousands, will 
miss all the lines leading to your distant grandson. 

“You may take it as certain that some of the two 
thousands of ancestors between you and that boy 
will be crowned in the great colleges of the South 
—in this state in Wesleyan, Agnes Scott, Bessie 
Tift, Milledgeville, Brenau, Lucy Cobb, Andrews, 
Emory, Mercer, Oglethorpe, and others. If they 
were all there now in these colleges, the boy of 
2187 would be amongst them, brain of their brain, 
blood of their blood, bone of their bone, the in- 
evitable heir! Figure it out—others have—a 
North Carolinian had the vision. He divided his 
great wealth between a little daughter and the boys 
and girls around her, whose blood is to mingle 
with hers in the unborn centuries, the usage to pass 
into countless lives as education. This was James 
B. Duke. He backed his love for his unborn de- 
scendants and their ancestors’ collateral with his 
daughter, with forty millions of dollars. 

“But if no inheritance born of charity is travel- 
ing toward that little grandson of yours, the gen- 
eral proposition is not disturbed. The underlying 
prinicple is general and inescapable. What is true 
as to yourself is true of every individual of means 
in New England, in the Northcentral states, the 
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How long does it take to stop a car on dry concrete? Say you are an average driver traveling 
30 miles per hour when you see a child on the road ahead: your car will travel 33 feet 
before you react to the danger ahead. It will travel another 47 feet before you can stop it 
if you have good brakes. If your brakes are only passable, it will travel another 20 feet 


before it stops. The total, 100 feet! 


— National Safety Coune!l 





Middlewest, the West, the Southwest, and the 
whole of the South. None can hope to make his 
money a blessing to his descendants except through 
Christian education that will elevate each genera- 
tion as it arises. ‘E pluribus unum’ fits the family 
as it fits the Union. The ove of 2187 will represent 
the many as a product. You cannot slight any one 
of them without risk to that one, and your care of 
the many may not wait on a day, for half of them 
are here now, around you, some perhaps hungry, 
some stumbling in the dark. And they may be, as 
your dreams foretold, already in the gutter or 
heading toward a prison. 

“My friend, we are builders, all of us, without 
realizing it. We are building such a nation here 
in America as the world has never seen, or any 


man dreamed, except here and there a poet. Our 
wealth aggregates four hundred billions of dollars 
and increases by fifteen billion annually. We have 
over one-third the wealth of the world, and of 
the great industries based on coal, iron, oil. We 
have more than 50 per cent of the world’s output 
from these sources, and are consuming more than 
50 per cent of what the world is consuming of 
these things, cotton the exception. We are top- 
heavy with wealth. Philosophers predict a fall. 
They tell us every country of antiquity has come 
a cropper, and that our turn must come. I disagree 
with them. Absolutely! Positively! Eternally! I 
denounce the lie!” The old lawyer’s fist smote the 
table thrice, till the windows rattled. ““We are 
not here to fail, because we are building for eter- 
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nity, for God. And our tools are the hearts and 
souls of good men and saintly women. The 
prophets of evil have never heard of a nation 
where Christian education extended to every in- 
dividual. No such nation has ever before risen. 
And back of every ruined nation that history re- 
cords was always one irresistible, ever-present cause 
of failure—sgnorance. 

“The ideal to which we work in this country 
and which we approach steadily every day is uni- 
versal education of the highest possible character. 
A vast majority are capable of understanding and 
valuing the laws of life, of health, of reproduction, 
of nature, of psychology, of morality, of govern- 
ment, of finance, of exchange. No such nation has 
ever flourished on earth; but around you is one in 
the making, a nation whose members are bound 
to each other by the principles of justice and re- 
ligion and by love. It is within the power of every 
man of wealth to speed its perfection; and if one 
needs anything more of stimulus than the thought 
that he is building for God, for posterity, for eter- 
nity, let him consider that hoarded wealth is dan- 
gerous and endangered, and use a generous part to 
insure the rest. The best insurance at last for 
wealth, personal and national, is Christian educa- 
tion. For wealth can exist only by sufferance of 
the majority. When this majority is swayed by 
knowledge and righteousness the holdings of the 
individual are safe, the wealth of the nation is 
safe. Then, and then only— 

“There, sir; if you will pardon my earnestness 
and the personal application, there is your field, 
your mission; the mission of your dollars. Perfec- 
tion in one, or even ten, generations is not hu- 
manly possible. Too many ancestors’ ghosts have 
to be laid. But we may, we must work at it and to 
it—to the ideal. Give and give and give to the 
cause of education; hundreds, thousand, millions, 
as you may. Do not let the converging lines of 
heredity that are to unite in that faraway boy of 
yours, and the children ahead of him, flow to him, 
to them, through ignorance and the crimes born of 
igs 

The guest, fascinated, had hung on the words 
of the speaker, expressed with the fervor of soul 
and music of voice that made the Old South fa- 
mous for its oratory. The pictures summoned up 
flash before him vividly. So vivid, so real were 
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some of them that, awed and shaken, he touched 
the table for support. For the speaker had un- 
consciously risen and he, himself, had been almost 
literally lifted to his feet. The two men stood fac- 
ing each other in silence for the moment. The 
capitalist broke the silence, his voice almost a 
whisper: 

‘That ideal, that perfection of mind, body, and 
soul of all in the generation of my little son; those 
thousand and twenty-four who are to meet two 
hundred and fifty years away—suppose it were 
humanly possible, what then?’ The eyes of the 
old man shone in answer with a sudden light. 

“Ten generations of God-loving beings, sound 
of mind, body, and soul, and full of the beauty of 
holiness, would give us back Jesus Christ on earth! 
And that is just the way He will come—the prod- 
uct of His own laws. Any other way would be 
illogical.” 

“At least,” said the visitor gently, reverently, 
and with a singular, newborn humility, ‘‘at least 
I have my problem reduced to simple terms; it is 
Billy, the Rat, or Jesus Christ!”’ 


When Is a Salary Increased? 


Teachers are getting more money than they did 
a few years ago but many of them have had no 
real increase in salary. Prices rose before salaries. 

Estimates for the next six months vary from a 
5 per cent to a 20 per cent or higher increase in 
consumers’ prices. If they rise only ten index 
points above the official figure for May, and a five- 
point adjustment is made for wartime shortages 
not yet overcome, prices will be about 45 per cent 
above January, 1941, when the wartime increases 
began. At such a level, salaries for 1946-47 would 
have to compare about as follows with salaries of 
1940-41, merely to be worth as much in purchas- 


ing power: 
1940-41 1946-47 
$1,000 $1,450 
1,500 2,175 
2,000 2,900 
2,500 3,625 
3,000 4,350 
3,500 5,075 
4,000 5,800 
5,000 7,250 


—The N.E.A. Journal, September, 1946, page 
335. 








Gifts to the Public Schools 


To the man of good will, the public schools of- 
fer a channel of reaching for good all the chil- 
dren of all the people. That this channel has ap- 
pealed to givers may be noted from the long list 
of donations reported in this issue. Such gifts in 
the past have been made spontaneously, the total 
amount of giving is impressive. In this time of 
need for more and better education, may not gifts 
be cultivated? 

Public schools have received many gifts. Few 
people realize the extent of gifts to the public 
schools. Such gifts have generally been made 
known only in their own communities. Few givers 
have sought publicity for their gifts to the public 
schools. 

The latest extensive listing of such gifts we 
have been able to locate is the dissertation of Wil- 
liam R. Odell, made in the Teachers College of 
Columbia University and published by the author 
in 1932. Through courtesy of the author we re- 
produce a part of the list of gifts made to public 
schools detailed in his study. Through the as- 
sistance of many people, we supplement that re- 
port with notes on recent gifts to the public schools 
in many states. 

Arizona 

The Litchfield High school District received a 
building valued at $10,000 from the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company. 

The Oracle School District was given its pres- 
ent school building, valued at $15,000, by W. B. 
Trowbridge. 

The Amado School District No. 13, of Santa 
Cruz County, was given chairs for a recreation 
room, to the value of $130. 

Elementary and high school buildings valued 
at $25,000 were given to McNary by a lumber 
company.—Nolan D. Pulliam, State Department 
of Education, Phoenix. 


Arkansas 


C. E. Palmer, a newspaper publisher of Tex- 
arkana, gave $100,000 to a foundation whose 
purpose is to ‘foster and promote through the 
public schools and otherwise those basic principles 


of morality which are common to all civilized 
races and religions, best exemplified in the Golden 
Rule, and to promote American patriotism.” 
Henry W. Stillwell, superintendent of schools of 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., was appointed president of 
the foundation. 


California 


Joseph Di Giorgio, 72-year-old farmer who 
came to this country from Cefalu, Italy, in 1888, 
grower of plums, pears, and grapes, gave a deed 
for fifty acres of improved agricultural land and a 
check for $150,000 for a new rural elementary 
school. The two hundred children of workers on 
his fruit ranch will attend the school near Arvin, 
California.—Leo B. Hart, Superintendent, Kern 
County Schools, Bakersfield. 


Connecticut 


The Housatonic Valley Regional High School, 
Falls Village, Conn., pictured in the October 1 
issue of Look Magazine, has received many indi- 
vidual small gifts from townspeople, and some 
more substantial, such as— 

Office machines, $300, from townspeople of 
Canaan. 

Shop machinery, $600, from townspeople of 
Salisbury through the P.T.A. 

English classroom furniture, $600, from towns- 
people of North Canaan through the P.T.A. 

Landscaping, $300, from the Town of Corn- 
wall. 

School band instruments,$400, from the towns 
of Sharon, Kent, and others. 

Fireplace fixtures, $500, individual gift. 

Library books, $500, from the Hotchkiss 
School.—Paul W. Stoddard, Principal, Falls Vil- 
lage. 


The Ray School, Moodus, Conn., is a result of 
a bequest made by Frederick L. Ray in memory of 
his father and mother. The will directed that a 
school that did not conflict with any existing insti- 
tution be erected for the children of East Haddam 
and Haddam, that should stress the vocational arts. 
The school was built in 1941 adjacent to the town 
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high school, the Nathan Hale School. The town 
school gives English, Languages, Mathematics, 
and Social Science, and the Ray School gives Ag- 
riculture, Commercial subjects, Homemaking, 
Science and Shop. It is operated as one school, 
with the same principal for both units. The en- 
dowment income pays expenses of the Ray School. 
The town high school is managed by the town 
board of education, the Ray School by its own 
corporation.—Royal O. Fisher, Principal, Ray 
School, Moodus. 


In addition to the schools mentioned, gifts to 
the public schools have a long and honorable his- 
tory in Connecticut, many of the towns having re- 
ceived completed buildings and others endow- 
ments of various kinds.—Joseph A. Baer, State 
Department of Education, Hartford. 


Delaware 


Within the past ten years, gifts to the public 
schools of Delaware have included: 

$500,000 from H. Fletcher Brown for two vo- 
cational schools in the southern part of the State. 

$725,000 from H. Fletcher Brown for the 
Brown Vocational School in Wilmington. 

$42,500 from H. Fletcher Brown for the Carver 
Vocational School (colored) in Wilmington. 

$99,500 from Alfred I. duPont for an addi- 
tion to the Alfred I. duPont School, Concord Pike, 
Talleyville, Delaware.—R. L. Herbst, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Dover. 


Florida 


The Florida law requires the teaching of nar- 
cotics education. For three years the salary and ex- 
penses of a special worker in the schools in this 
field, working out of the state department of 
education, were paid by private agencies, primar- 
ily church groups, until the legislature provided 
funds for the division—Joe Hall, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Tallahassee. 


Georgia 
Mr. and Mrs. Joe McCutchen, of the J & C 
Bedspread Company, gave to the Gilmer County 
Board of Education for the Ellijay, Georgia, Pub- 


lic Schools, the following: 
School lunch room 
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Lighted football field and stadium .. 7,000 
Football equipment ............. 1,500 
Supplement to salary of coach for two 

FORGE 6.vin ey 0.00 since vc ben £4 6 Ob 3,000 
Gymnasium equipment ........... 500 
Vocational shop equipment ....... 600 
Moving picture projectors with sound 2,700 
Equipment of commercial department 1,000 
Physics and chemistry laboratory .... 3,000 
Playground equipment, and fence for 

school yaed: 2... cc ccacsssivese'’s 1,000 
Radio and victrola combination ma- 

GUM os eee ci ct cevcuseess 500 
Reference books and classics ....... 500 
Fund for industrial and vocational 

oe” MLE CTEET TEP es ks 6. 8,500 
Band instruments and uniforms .... 2,000 


Other gifts were made to the county for a 
health program, and to the city for recreation, in- 
cluding $10,000 for a swimming pool and lighted 
tennis court which was located by the city on the 
school grounds, thus giving to the school a benefit 
of total gifts of $45,300.—L. N. Foster, Superin- 
tendent, Ellijay Public Schools, Ellijay. 


The McEachern School, near Marietta, Georgia, 
received also a very substantial gift from Mc- 
Cutcheon-Dobbs.—M. D. Collins, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Atlanta 3. 


Massachusetts 


The Drury High School at North Adams, it- 
self the successor to the Drury Academy which was 
founded upon a bequest of $3,000 from Nathan 
Drury in 1840, had two scholarship funds given it 
in May of this year. Mr. Herbert B. Clark, a 
graduate of the Class of 1899, announced at Me- 
morial Day Exercises, the gift of $5,000 from his 
father’s trust fund for the purpose of establishing 
a memorial scholarship fund for graduates of 
Drury High School. Established in honor of 
those who paid the supreme sacrifice in World 
Wars I and II, it is given with the hope that it 
will be a “nest egg” to which others will add. 
Mr. Robert Wall turned over to the Dr. H. H. 
Gadsby Scholarship Fund the sum of $8,386.36, 
raised in a drive for that fund, so that it now to- 
tals $10,348.53.—W alter G. Patterson, Principal, 
Drury High School, North Adams. 
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Michigan 

A summer camping program for children in the 
public schools, with very interesting results in 
health and the creation of interracial and inter- 
faith good will, is one of several experimental 
programs made possible for the Battle Creek Pub- 
lic Schools through gifts of the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation.—Virgil Rogers, Superintendent of 
Schools, Battle Creek. 


Mississip pi 

The public schools of Jackson have benefited 
from several gifts. The libraries of several schools 
are supported in part from endowments. 

Natchez is using school buildings which were 
gifts to the city. 

Picayune has received a gift of $25,000 toward 
the cost of the construction of a new high school 
within the year or so just past.—G. ]. Cain, State 
Department of Education, Jackson. 


Missouri 


The David W. Stamper Science Scholarships 
and Memorial Science Library in the Moberly pub- 
lic schools are a memorial to David W. Stamper, 
who lost his life in military service May 16, 1943. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Stamper, Howard Stamper 
and Frances Ann Stamper set up a $100,000 trust 
fund for science scholarships for graduates of 
Moberly Junior College, from which their son 
and brother graduated. Relatives, friends, and 
citizens contributed to establish a science library 
to ada to the memorial. 

There are many other less recent gifts. The Sa- 
vannah school has a library with a trust fund for 
the purchase of books. The Louisa G. Wallace 
Memorial High School Building was given to the 
Lebanon schools. The high school building at 
Morrisville was given by Marion C. Early. Jeffer- 
son City’s Simonsen Junior High School received 
this year from Mrs. Simonsen a new sound system, 
having years ago received from Mr. and Mrs. Sim- 
onsen its Home Economics and Manual Training 
equipment.—Geo. B. Dowell, State Department 
of Education, Division of Public Schools, Jeffer- 
son City. 


Nebraska 
A bequest from Mr. Harrison gives the Ne- 
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braska State Department of Public Instruction 
small sums for the purchase of library books for 
small schools of the state—F. B. Decker, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Lincoln 9, 
Nebraska. 


The new administrative office building of the 
Omaha Public Schools, a quarter of a million dol- 
lar property on a beautifully landscaped tract of 
51 acres, is leased to the school system for 50 
years at $10 per year, with an option to buy it 
for $1,000 at the end of that time. Thus the 
trustees, to whom the mansion and grounds were 
transferred on the death of Mrs. George Joslyn, 
have responded to her wish that the community 
benefit by her holdings. The 44 rooms will house 
the offices of the administrative and supervisory 
staff, the program of in-service training, and the 
Sarah H. Joslyn Museum for Children. An out- 
door theater is being developed on the grounds. 
The rare collection of trees and shrubs on the 
grounds will be labeled for study. Adapted from 
a report in the Nebraska Educational Journal, 
quoting the School Executive, by suggestion of 
Hobart M. Corning, Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 


New Jersey 


It is our information that a donation was made 
to a school district in Cumberland County by a 
corporation, to assist in the erection of a building. 
—Chester Robbins, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Trenton 8. 


Pennsylvania 


The Biglerville High School in Adams County 
received a bequest of about $50,000. It is also our 
understanding that the duPont Company has made 
gifts to certain public school district in Delaware, 
Chester, and Montgomery Counties.—Carl D. 
Morneweck, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg. 


Grants from the Henry Clay Frick Educational 
Commission have made it possible to give leaves 
of absence to teachers and principals for visits to 
other city school systems while schools were in 
session.— Newsletter from the Office of the Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, March, 1946. 
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Texas 


We do not have information of the individual 
gifts such as buildings for community centers in 
connection with the schools, library books, etc. 
The State Department of Education has received 
many gifts, such as a recent one from the Kellogg 
Foundation for a health survey and program in the 
public schools of Texas, and one from the Texas 
Safety Association to conduct a safety program 
in the schools.—Myrtle L. Tanner, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Austin 11, Texas. 

Virginia 

The social and cultural development of the pu- 
pils of the McIntire High School, Charlottesville, 
Virginia, is to be aided by the interest on a $15,000 
trust fund established by Paul Goodloe McIntire 
in 1940. Another trust fund of $50,000 for the 
same purpose was established by Mr. McIntire in 
1941, the income to be divided equally among 
the accredited high schools of Albemarle County 
excepting the McIntire School—R. Claude 
Graham, Superintendent, Albemarle Public 
Schools, Charlottesville, and C. E. Myers, State 
Board of Education, Richmond. 


Winchester, Virginia, has had four significant 
gifts, one of about $2,000,000 for an endowment. 
—A. M. Jarman, Curry Memorial Department of 
Education, University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 


Washington 


The Chehalis Public Schools received from Mr. 
and Mrs. William F. West 18 acres of land, valued 
at $35,000, for the site of a new senior high 
school.—]. Wesley Crum, Superintendent, Che- 
halis Public Schools, Chehalis. 


The following list of gifts, which may serve as 
suggestions for your school system, was reported 
by William R. Odell in 1932, in his book, G/fts 
to the Public Schools. 


GiFrts CosTING $500 or LEss 


Site; part of cost of building; stadium, 100 citi- 
zens each donated $100; donation for elementary 
school building; books, fund to buy; band in- 
structors supplied; land for experimental farm; 
flagpole; program clock; pipe organ; gymnasium 


equipment; stage equipment; tennis courts; band 
uniforms; laboratory equipment; science equip- 
ment; free milk; prize for English; loan fund. 


GiFrts CosTING $500 To $1,000 


Site; wading pool; part of cost of building, 30 
citizens each donated $500; pottery kiln; fund to 
help poor boys; teachers’ pension fund; high school 
speaker award fund. 


GiFTs CosTING $1,000 To $2,500 


Site; Negro school building; part of cost of 
building; fund for beautifying grounds; trust 
fund to buy pictures; for music appreciation; for 
experiment in music; chemistry laboratory equip- 
ment; botany department, fund for; kindergarten 
equipment; drinking fountain; memorial foun- 
tain; musical instruments; books for library; mov- 
ing picture equipment; playground apparatus; 
telescope and observatory; subscriptions to keep 
school open full term; supplies, trust fund for; 
prizes for janitorial efficiency. 


GiFts CosTING $2,500 To $5,000 


Part of cost of site; addition to playground; 
fund for library; history essay fund for annual 
prizes; for salary of French teacher, fund; physics 
department, fund for; pipe organ, donations for; 
bandstand; supplies, trust fund for; fund to help 
poor children; teachers’ retirement fund, donation 
to. 


GiFTs CosTING $5,000 To $10,000 


Site; part of cost of building; remodeling build- 
ings; kindergarten, fund for support of; school 
gardens; statuary collection; scientific apparatus, 
trust fund for purchase of; auditorium equipment; 
bleachers; machinery for trade school; donation to 
keep schools open 9 months term; fund to help 
poor children. 


GiFTs CosTING $10,000 To $25,000 


Site; playground for Negro children; complete 
building; part of cost of athletic field; athletic field, 
total cost; football stadium; gymnasium; trust fund 
for library; for teachers’ salaries; for manual arts; 
atypical children, trust fund for benefit of deaf 
children; books, fund to buy; pipe organ, dona- 
tions for; gymnasium equipment; auditorium and 
stage equipment; current expense; current expense, 
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annual contribution to current expense of local 
schools; loans to school district without interest, 
to keep schools open regular term; fund to help 
poor children; fund to maintain hospital room for 
teachers; for literary awards. 


Girts CosTING $25,000 To $50,000 


Reduction in price of property sold to school 
board for high school purposes; site; part of site; 
garden theater; part of cost of elementary school 
building; part of cost of auditorium for junior 
high school; manual training building; home eco- 
nomics building and equipment, complete; trust 
fund for maintenance and upkeep of buildings 
and grounds; trust fund for upkeep of athletic 
plant; salary of one high school teacher; special 
educational work, fund for; mathematics, fund 
for encouraging the study of; school survey, for 
cost of; complete equipment for junior high 
school; current expense, entire school system; cur- 
rent expense, trust fund for high school use; sup- 
plies, trust fund for; lunch fund for poor; for re- 
lief of needy teachers; student loan fund. 


GiFTs CosTING $50,000 To $100,000 


Site; reduction in price of site; complete build- 
ing; part of cost of building; swimming pool and 
dancing pavilion; part of cost of stadium; audi- 
torium; horticulture teacher's salary , fund for; to 
increase high school teachers’ salaries, trust fund; 
trade school endowment; experimentation; current 
expense; high school support; bond reduction, lo- 
cal industries donated towards retiring bonds; 
fund to help worthy high school students; teach- 
ers’ retirement fund, donation to; fund for benefit 
of teachers; fund for summer school expenses of 
teachers. 


GiFTs CosTING $100,000 To $250,000 


Site; athletic field and house; stadium; part of 
cost of junior high school building; girls’ trade 
school building; auditorium; gymnasium; manual 
training building; public school administration 
building; trust fund for support of manual train- 
ing and home economics; special educational work, 
trust fund for; voluntary taxes donated by corpora- 
tions and individuals; postgraduate work by teach- 
ers, fund for. 
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GIFTS COSTING $250,000 To $500,000 


Senior high school; site; complete building 
equipment; trust fund for its maintenance; junior 
high school; large site; complete building with 
equipment and trust fund for its maintenance, 
trade school building and equipment; school for 
crippled children, site, building and equipment; 
museum and art gallery, site, building, equipment 
and maintenance fund; for grammar school gradu- 
ates. 


GIFTS CosTING $500,000 OR OVER 


Athletic plant; high school building; elementary 
school building and equipment; trade school; audi- 
torium as separate building in connection with 
high school; museum and art gallery; library, site, 
building, equipment and maintenance fund; gen- 
eral school support; junior college purposes; to 
benefit school teachers; boys’ scholarship. 


GIFTS FOR WHICH No AMOUNT WAS STATED 


Personal services donated, as local dentists do- 
nated time and materials for needy pupils, local 
artist painted murals in building, architect donated 


services; nature preserve; home economics cottage, 
for high school work; teacherage, to accommodate 
principal and eight teachers, to accommodate nine 
teachers; caretaker’s home, lot and one house, lot 
and three houses; support for nursery school; for 
teaching Esperanto; salary of librarian; vocational 
guidance, vocational guidance bureau started; spe- 
cial education of atypical children, donated equip- 
ment for deaf children, out-of-doors school 
started, donated equipment for crippled children; 
consolidation, part of cost of consolidating school 
districts; health, establish dental clinic, trust fund 
for health department, health clinic equipment, 
dental clinic equipment; transportation, establish 
fund for rural district transportation; history, set 
of Yale picture films; lighting system, lighting 
system installed for high school grounds; fire 
alarm system; 70 radio sets; chimes; mineralogical 
specimens and cabinets; radio broadcasting station; 
sound picture equipment; painting collection; loud 
speaker in high school stadium; welding outfit to 
opportunity school; several busses and snowplow; 
radio and victrola; teachers’ pension fund; fund 
for summer school expenses of art teachers; an- 
nual trip of high school graduating class. 
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I. General rather than specific restrictions 
should be used in stating the purposes to which 
the income from a donation may be applied. 

II. The administrative organization connected 
with a donation should be flexible so that the trans- 
fer of responsibilities from one social agency to 
another may be easily made as the need arises. 

III. Where gift money is expended for build- 
ings and for equipment, participation by the regu- 
larly constituted school authorities in the activi- 
ties involved in constructing the building and in 
selecting the equipment seems highly desirable. 

IV. Donations should provide for present 
needs rather than future needs; that is, funds 
should not undergo a long period of enforced ac- 
cumulation before the first expenditures can be 
made. 

IVa. A corollary to Criterion IV is that the do- 
nation should not be much larger than the activity 
provided through it will demand within a reason- 
able period of time. The final answer to this will 
depend upon the conclusion reached upon Issue 
III in each community. 

V. The recognition given to a benefactor of the 
public schools should be so devised as to dignify 
rather than to bring criticism upon the donor. 

VI. No attempt should be made to restrict the 
personal liberty of individuals who are connected 
with the institutions to which donations are made. 

VII. As little emphasis as possible should be 
placed upon existing governmental boundaries or 
units in describing the benefits that are desired 
from a donation. 

VIII. Provisions should be made which make 
easy later participation by other persons or groups 
in the support of the activities which are estab- 
lished by a donation. A rapid increase in the need 
for the benefit which was provided as the result 
of the donation makes this advisable. 

IX. The source of revenue to meet the burdens 
of support which accompany or result from a 
donation should be carefully determined in ad- 
vance of the acceptance of the donation. This ap- 
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* These principles for making gifts to the top 
lic schools came from a nation-wide study of 
gifts made by the author. William R. Odell 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. He is 
Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, Cali- 


fornia.* 


plies to the various elements of the physical plant, 
i.e., buildings, grounds, equipment, athletic fields, 
stadia, and the like, as well as to educational 
projects. 

Gifts usually result in better educational facili- 
ties in the community than would exist had the 
gift not been made. 

The worth of new activities can in many in- 
stances be more quickly determined and demon- 
strated through donated money than through tax 
money. 

Gifts may allow for local tax relief. Win- 
chester, Va., for example, judged on tax support 
alone, provides the poorest support of schools of 
any city in the state. The income from its endow- 
ment when added to tax support raises the city to 
the top of the list in school expenditures. If the 
citizens paid taxes at the normally expected rate, 
their schools would be even better than at pres- 
ent. But they do not! In other words, the citizens 
of Winchester have a “school support ceiling,” 
being unwilling to exceed by very much the school 
expenditures of the other cities of the state. 

Donations of school sites, buildings, and equip- 
ment form very acceptable gifts to the public 
school. The physical equipment provided as a re- 
sult of the donation will be better than it other- 
wise would have been, and the current expense 
support will not suffer as a result of the donation. 
In the majority of cases where large gifts have 
been made to the schools, the local citizens sup- 
port the current costs of public education as well 
or better than the average. 





*Gifts to the Public Schools, was published by the author, 
in 1932. The list of gifts on page 138 is drawn from the 


same book, pages 16-23. 















HE fundamental educability of the mass of 

American boys and girls has emerged as one 
of the most heartening lessons of World War II. 
The Army’s success in training vast numbers of 
men needed as occupational or military specialists 
suggests a potentiality in young people which is 
frequently overlooked or neglected. Another dra- 
matic demonstration of the potentiality of the 
masses for learning is found in the successful op- 
eration of Special Training Units within the Army. 


Instruction of Illiterate and Non-English- 
speaking Men 

In order to satisfy the need for man-power in 
the Armed Forces, it became necessary to induct 
large numbers of illiterate and non-English- 
speaking men. Special Training Units were or- 
ganized to give these men the academic training 
they needed to become useful soldiers. The fourth- 
grade level in the three R’s was the standard 
believed to be essential. By applying established 
principles of education, the Army succeeded in de- 
veloping an amazingly efficient program of edu- 
cation—a program which enabled the average il- 
literate or non-English-speaking man to acquire 
the basic academic skills needed in Army life in 
eight weeks’ time. Statistics on the reception cen- 
ters where the Special Training Units were op- 
erated show that more than 90 per cent of the 
men succeeded in reaching acceptable standards. 


Origin of Special Training Unit Men 

Most of the men assigned to the Special Train- 
ing Units came from sections of the country where 
schools were inadequate. Some had lived in 
mountainous districts where schools are inacces- 
sible during several months of the year and poor 
at all times. Others came from the border and 
coastal states, where immigrant groups sometimes 
manage to get along by using a very limited 
amount of English. And some came from the 
foreign colonies of our great cities. In one unit 
in Texas 95 per cent of the trainees were non- 
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* Paul Witty is Professor of Education, School 
of Education, Northwestern University, Ev- 
anston, Illinois. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. While in the Army, he worked with 
the program of teaching illiterates here 
described. 


English-speaking men of Spanish or Mexican 
background. But there were trainees from com- 
munities where educational opportunities were 
good and even excellent. Some of these men had 
been faced with family needs which made them 
leave school early. Still others had learned little 
during their years in school.1 


Learning to Read in Eight Weeks 


Tests were employed to classify the men on one 
of four groups at the beginning of the training 
cycle. Critical scores showed whether the trainee 
could be expected to succeed at the most elemen- 
tary level or whether he would be able to follow 
the work prescribed at more advanced levels. If 
a trainee started at the first level, he ordinarily 
finished the program in eight weeks. If he en- 
tered the third section, only four weeks were re- 
quired to complete the course. The men had to 
be able to reach critical scores on tests of reading, 
arithmetic, and language ability before leaving a 
unit. Men who failed to make acceptable scores 
were separated honorably from the service and 
returned to civilian life. 

Most of these men were eager to learn. “More 
than anything else, I want to learn to read,” said 
one man. When asked why, he summarized rather 
fully his reasons as well as those of many of his 
comrades: ‘I want to be able to read letters from 
home. And I want to know what's going on in 


*In one survey it was found that about one-seventh of 
young people and adults might be considered functionally 
illiterate. In Louisiana, South Carolina, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, the percentages were above 30. For an especially re- 
vealing account, see Norton, John, and Lawler, Eugene, 
Unfinished Business in American Education. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1946. 
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other places.” Finally, he added, “I want to be 
able to read the things the other fellows do.” 


Training Program for Illiterates 


Two programs of education were devised for 
these men. The first program was designed to en- 
able soldiers to attain roughly a fourth grade 
standard of literacy and to meet satisfactorily the 
reading requirements of Army life. Accordingly, 
emphasis was placed upon information and skills 
which were directly applicable in the daily life 
of the soldier. The second program aimed to en- 
able men to read and understand simple materials 
encountered in everyday civilian life. The skills 
emphasized were those ordinarily taught in grades 
I through IV in American public schools. 

The remarkable success of these programs of 
special training may be attributed in part to the 
methods and instructional materials employed. 
Both materials and methods were functional. In 
the first program, all subject matter was presented 
in the form in which it was most readily and most 
frequently used in the Army. The Army Reader 
and The Army Arithmetic, textbooks for develop- 
ing basic skills, dealt with life in camp: taking care 
of the barracks, making purchases at the PX, 
keeping a budget, and so forth. Filmstrips and 
other visual aids provided additional functionally 
useful information; for example, they showed the 
men how a uniform should be worn, when and 
how to salute, and what to do in the case of air 
or chemical attack. Film strips were used also to 
present the simple sight and speaking vocabulary 
which the men needed in camp. A film strip, The 
Story of Private Pete, introduced the most fre- 
quently used nouns, while another film strip, In- 
troduction to Language, was employed to present 
verbs and prepositions. These film strips served a 
readiness function. They supplied the soldier with 
a basic stock of sight words which enabled 
him to begin his work in the Army Reader with 
success and confidence. In addition, they served to 
introduce and emphasize several types of special- 
ized vocabularies. 

Supplementary reading materials offered the 
men additional reading experience of direct use- 
fulness. For example, one bulletin—Your Job in 
the Army—provided information about the vari- 
ous kinds of jobs they might enter when they com- 
pleted basic training. A monthly magazine, Our 
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War, and a weekly Newsmap (special edition for 
these men) supplied additional information. 
Both periodicals were profusely illustrated with 
pictures, charts, maps, and diagrams to assure 
understanding and to stimulate interest. Not the 
least important of these items was a comic strip 
which appeared in every issue of Our War. The 
comic strip dealt with the adventures of Private 
Pete and his friend, Daffy. All these materials 
were written in very simple English. The average 
difficulty was about that of the typical third-grade 
book. 

In Special Training Units the academic work 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, and oral 
expression was integrated in natural and related 
pursuits. Moreover, further integration occurred, 
since the teacher of the academic work was also the 
instructor in military subjects. About four hours 
per day were given over to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Four additional hours were devoted 
daily to military training. The military subjects 
were presented with the same regard for clear 
communication and understanding that character- 
ized the academic work. Thus, specialized vocabu- 
laries were studied in subjects such as sanitation 
and hygiene, military discipline and courtesy, and 
rifle marksmanship. Clarity was enhanced further 
through the use of appropriate visual aids, such as 
film strips, films, and graphic portfolios. Even on 
the drill field, attention was directed to the giving 
and timing of commands. In the entire program 
the acquisition of language skills was a living, vital 
concern. 


Small Classes Increase Learning 


The maximum effectiveness of the instructional 
materials was assured by using them in small 
classes. The average class contained twelve to fif- 
teen men. In classes of this size, errors and faulty 
habits could be corrected at the outset, and guid- 
ance and encouragement could be offered accord- 
ing to the varied needs found within every group. 


The Role of the Teacher 


The teachers in Special Training Units were en- 
listed men who had had considerable professional 
and academic training; some had experience in 
teaching either in public schools or in colleges. 
Comparatively few had specific training for or ex- 
perience in teaching adult illiterates. The ma- 
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terials already mentioned, as well as teachers’ 
guides and suggestions for the presentation of 
specific subjects, were provided for them. How- 
ever, these teachers adapted and extended the 
instructional materials. 

Perhaps the most important contribution of the 
teachers was found in the attitude they brought to 
their work. They emphasized success and steady 
progress; they expected every man to learn ef- 
fectively and rapidly. This attitude spread to the 
men, who came to believe in their ability to learn. 
Thus the cycle began and continued; success 
brought confidence, and confidence brought suc- 
cess. 

Two other factors certainly contributed to the 
effectiveness of the program as well as to the 
mental health of the men. The Special Training 
Unit offered many of these men a better environ- 
ment from the standpoint of physical hygiene 
than they had ever known; and the opportunities 
for learning permitted the men to make steady 
progress and experience the satisfactions that ac- 
company successful effort. 

Literacy Training for Civilian Life 

The second program is articulated around a 
basic textbook, Meet Private Pete, E.M. 160. This 
program was designed as a basic course for illiter- 
ate men who did not attend Special Training Units 
as well as a refresher course for those who did. 
The central character in the materials is Private 
Pete; with him are Daffy, Joe, Bill, and other typi- 
cal soldiers. In Part I of Meet Private Pete, the 
reader follows the men throughout their last day 
in camp; Part II relates their activities on ship- 
board; and in Part III, additional experiences of 
the group in New York, Chicago, and Kansas 
City are recounted. Finally, in Part IV, Private 
Pete is home in Smithtown, Kansas, where he is 
visited by some of his friends. 

About 1,000 of the 1,475 words in the W.P.A. 
list were used and other widely used words were 
added in constructing a list of approximately 
1,400 words which is employed in the textbook, 
Meet Private Pete.2 The words are grouped on 


*The W.P.A. list was made from 23 widely used lists for 
teaching adult illiterates; in constructing the list used in 
Meet Private Pete, about 1,000 words from the W.P.A. list 
formed the structure to which words were added at each of 
the four levels. These words were chosen from lists such as 
those of Lorge-Thorndike and Edgar Dale. 


four levels; level one contains 283 words; on levels 
2, 3, and 4 there are 312, 384, and 411 words 
respectively. 

In the teacher's guide, there are 40 lesson plans 
in which each lesson proceeds according to the 


following steps: 

1. Reading the textbook and studying the il- 

lustrations. 

2. Using flash cards and other devices for pre- 

senting new words. 

3. Using the practice-book. 

Illustrations throughout the books were made 
from photographs of a group of soldiers selected 
to portray the activities of Pete and his friends. 
In the first stages of instruction, every picture is 
studied in detail. Such study arouses interest 
through personalizing the text and it aids in vo- 
cabulary development. 

After the text of the lesson is read, flash cards 
are used to develop the accurate and rapid recog- 
nition of the 283 words used in chapters I and II 
of the reader. Then the text is again studied be- 
fore the practice-book is introduced. 

The practice-book, Learning to Read, provides 
five repetitions for each of the 283 words in 
level I. Exercises are included to offer three or 
four repetitions for most of the words in levels 
II, III, and IV. The practice-book also contains 
exercises to develop other basic skills and to sus- 
tain interest in reading. 

The following reading skills receive emphasis 
in the practice-book: 

1. Recognizing and understanding a basic stock 

of sight words. 

. Deriving meaning of new words from 
context. 

. Developing and enriching word meaning. 

. Reading to follow directions. 

. Reading to note details. 

. Reading to get specific information. 

. Reading of related items in whole meaning- 
ful episodes. 

8. Analyzing words and building concepts. 

The practice-book includes exercises to develop 
the ability to write letters and other compositions. 
In addition, it contains fifteen lessons presenting 
original informative and descriptive episodes re- 
lated to the story in Meet Private Pete. Every epi- 
sode is designed for use in emphasizing one or 
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more of the above skills. In addition to the basic 
reader, an Arithmetic of Every Day Life was de- 
veloped to provide the men with the skills needed 
in meeting the recurring number problems of 
civilian life. 

All suggestions, recommendations, and lesson 
plans for this program are found in a single 
manual, Instructor's Guide and Lesson Plans. 
These detailed presentations are planned for use 
by instructors who will not have an opportunity to 
attend troop schools of the type operated for teach- 
ers in Special Training Units. In many other re- 
spects, the programs are similar. Both programs 
have proved remarkably efficient. 

The outstanding results secured in Special 
Training Units suggest that illiteracy need not 
continue to be a great social problem in America. 
To solve this problem, however, social-minded 
citizens will have to make a vigorous and deter- 
mined effort to bring about some essential changes 
in educational opportunity and practice. The fol- 
lowing steps must be taken if illiteracy is to be 
reduced or eliminated. 

It will be necessary to guarantee an equal edu- 
cational opportunity to every boy and girl in 
America—regardless of background—in the East, 
West, North, and South.? And it will be neces- 
sary to encourage and enforce attendance in good 
schools. It is well to bear in mind that the need 
for Special Training Units is traceable to a lack of 
educational opportunity in the majority of cases. 

It will be necessary to extend educational op- 
portunities to adult levels. And here is a difficult 
problem, for the results secured outside the Army 
are not reassuring at present. It is reported that 
the city and state programs that have been estab- 
lished for teaching illiterates have salvaged rela- 
tively few individuals. Moreover, ‘the conclu- 
sion is inescapable that the city and state programs 
thus far developed have been almost altogether 
ineffective. It appears that their lack of outstand- 


* Trudeau, Arthur G. “Army Experience and Problems of 
Negro Education,” Education for Victory, Vol.3, No.21, 
Washington, D.C., April 20, 1945, p.14. Witty, Paul and 
Goldberg, Samuel, “The Army’s Training Program for 
Illiterate Non-English-speaking and Educationally Retarded 
Men,” The Elementary English Review, December, 1943; 
Witty and Goldberg, ““The Use of Visual Aids in the Army,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, February, 1944. See also 
Paul Witty and Golda VanBuskirk, “Beam in the Eye,” 
Childhood Education, October, 1944, and “The Soldier 
Learns to Read,” The National Parent Teacher, February, 
1944, 
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ing results with selectees may be due to the ab- 
sence of the very things the Army programs have 
—to an absence of the promising practices in 
motivation, functional materials, control, and ex- 
cellent teachers which have been noted in the 
Army programs.‘ 

In order, then, to provide the essential condi- 
tions cited above it will be necessary to devise new 
programs and to secure financial assistance to train 
teachers, develop instructional materials, and 
maintain schools. 

The solution of the problem may be within our 
grasp if state. and local school systems will recog- 
nize their responsibility for the education of 
adults, as suggested by some investigators. Ac- 
cording to a recent report, approximately 500,000 
functionally illiterate men were inducted into the 
Armed Forces.5 Most of these men have returned 
or will return to civilian life soon. What is hap- 
pening to them? It is clear that men returning 
from service, for obvious reasons, should not be 
placed in classes with public school pupils. In 
fact, few men wish to enter such classes. They re- 
quire teachers trained for instructing adult illiter- 
ates, instructional materials chosen and developed 
especially for them, and a curriculum that aims to 
enable every man to make the most of one to 
four years of general and specialized training on 
the adult level. Civic and social organizations are 
already performing an invaluable service by stimu- 
lating interest in this important field. A number 
of very important steps are now being taken to 
provide the proper opportunities. But progress is 
slow and much more needs to be undertaken. 

Although the writer has emphasized the need 
for providing educational opportunities for men 
who entered the Armed Forces as illiterates, he is 
not unmindful of the millions of men who, when 
they came into the Armed Forces, had not com- 
pleted the elementary school program. According 
to one report, there were 4,400,000 men who 
entered the Armed Forces with four to eight 
grades of schooling. These men might rightly be 
referred to as “undereducated Americans.” What 
do they need in the way of educational opportuni- 
ties when they return to civilian life? Surely we 


* Martin D. Jenkins and others. The Black and White of 
Rejections for Military Service. The American Teachers 
Association, P.O. Box 271, Montgomery, Alabama, p.43. 

* Educational Research Service of the N.E.A., Eircular 
No.1, 1945, p.1. 
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cannot offer them less than the opportunity to be- 
come effective citizens in a democracy they have 
served so well. These men need an advanced gen- 
eral educational program designed to equip them 
for competent and happy citizenship. Perhaps the 
soundest basis for this program inheres in a pro- 
posal made by a group of educators after consider- 
ation was given to the educational needs of all 
American youth. These investigators assert that 
an adequate program will equip youth with the 
knowledges and habits that lead to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of good health and physi- 
cal fitness; it will enable the student to under- 
stand the rights and duties of the citizen in a demo- 
cratic society; it will provide every student with 
an appreciation of how to purchase and use goods 
and services intelligently; it will enlighten youth 
concerning the influence of science on human life; 
it will lead to an appreciation of literature, art, 
music, and nature; and it will instruct youth con- 
cerning a wise use of leisure time.® 

These educational requisites, the safeguards of 
an enlightened democracy, are the prerogatives, 
not only of youth, but of returning veterans as 
well. Every one of these men is more important 
than material goods or other considerations. We 
cannot justifiably offer him less than the oppor- 
tunity to become a successful, happy participant in 
our democratic way of life. Without additional 
education most of these men will continue to be 
unprepared for effective citizenship. 

The Army educational program has surely re- 
vealed the capacity of the masses for learning, and 
it has renewed our faith in education. The prob- 
lem that lies ahead is one of devising an educa- 
tional scheme comprehensive enough to serve 
evety boy and girl in America. This is of course 
the first move in equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity. The second implies the development of 
curricula which are designed to equip boys and 
girls for intelligent citizenship. A necessary cor- 
relate to this basic program is the provision of edu- 
cational opportunities for all “undereducated 
American adults.” This includes not only the re- 
turning veterans but also all other men and women 
who are functionally illiterate. It may be said that 
such a program will prove costly. It is well to 


* Education for All American Youth. Education Policies 
Commission. National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
aples, N.E.A., Washington, D.C. 
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recall that ignorance, delinquency, and unrest are 
associated with lack of education and social in- 
equality. Education is of course not a panacea for 
all ills, but it offers an important guarantee against 
chaos and destruction in a world where the under- 
standing and maintenance of democratic values 
and the control of scientific inventions and dis- 
coveries are imperative for survival. 


Preparing for Peace 


A national program for teaching Christianity in the 
schools of England has been drawn up by a committee 
representing the Joint Conference of Anglicans and 
Free Churchmen, the Association of Education Com- 
mittee and the National Union of Teachers. In an- 
nouncing the successful completion of the plan, the 
National Teachers Union says: “The outline is con- 
cise, simple in form and suggestive in character. The 
overriding consideration has been the highest interests 
of the children.” It also cites the desirability of a na- 
tional program to replace what previously have been 
syllabuses only locally employed. 

An account published in the London Times says that 
the matter to be presented and the method of the 
presentation have been shaped to fit the capacities of 
children of various ages. The overall object of the 
program is to make certain that all children in the 
country become familiar with the Bible; that the need 
for moral and spiritual training based on the principles 
and standards of Christianity be brought home to 
them, that they be made to understand what influence 
Christianity has exerted on the lives of men, on the 
social conditions of a country and on the general de- 
velopment of Western civilization. 

There can be little question that in adopting such 
a program England is donning strong armor for the 
moral struggle to attain lasting peace. That the im- 
pulse to don that armor is strong is attested by Sir 
James Aitken, chairman of the committee which drew 
up the program. He says that throughout the delibera- 
tions controversial questions were solved with a una- 
nimity which, as recently as a decade ago, would have 
been unattainable. Atheism, we have been assured, 
had little place on the fighting front. This evidence 
from England seems to indicate that it has sustained 
body blows on the home front, too.—Editorial in the 
New York Sun, August 22, 1945. 


— SEE 


A successful man is one who does what he doesn’t 
want to do when he doesn’t want to do it. 








The Professional Literature 


Education—America’s Magic, by Raymond M. 
Hughes and William H. Lancelot. The Iowa 
State College Press, Ames, Iowa, 1946. 200 pages. 
$2.50. 

Education—America’s Magic, by Hughes and 
Lancelot begins with an expression of faith in edu- 
cation. (See page 103 of this issue.) Next is the 
consideration of education in the 48 states with a 
critical review of the accomplishments, the ability of 
the states to support education, and the relative ef- 
fort and efficiency of the state in education, with a 
ranking of the states in educational performance. Part 
II is the consideration of educational problems of 
America, in which federal aid is supported from 
such grounds as inter-state migration, the education 
of the Negroes, relative ability of states, etc. Exten- 
sion of educational opportunity is urged, including 
education for leadership, for women, and adult edu- 
cation in general. A concluding chapter considers edu- 
cation in other nations and offers a chart showing en- 
rolment of children of different age levels in educa- 
tion. Education is seen as the reason for America’s 
leadership in world affairs. 


American Foundations for Social Welfare, In- 
cluding a Descriptive Directory of 505 Founda- 
tions, by Shelby M. Harrison and F. Emerson 
Andrews. Published by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 130 E. 22nd St., New York 10, 1946. 234 
+ IS pages. $2. 

Reviews the history, status, and policies of founda- 
tions. The total charitable contribution of individuals 
who reported to the U. S. Department of the Treasury 
probably was in the neighborhood of $2,056,000,000. 
Charitable corporations reported $58,000,000. 

Foundations for social welfare in the United States 
have assets totally perhaps $1,817,817,299. They 
spent in 1944 $71,995,394. This is about 3 per cent 
of the philanthropic dollar in the United States. 

Because foundations are organized to do an effec- 
tive job of giving, and are profiting by cumulative 
experience, they are often the pioneers in new fields 
and the leaders of progressive movements, exercising 
an influence out of proportion to the mere 3 per cent 
of the budget of philanthropy within their control. 
In general, the foundations stress the discovery of 
facts, education, prevention, correction, and cure, as 
contrasted with relief of individual need. 

Approximately half the foundations established in 


the United States work in education. Social welfare, 
health, religion, international relations, race relations, 
public administration, economics are other fields well 
represented. 


The Rockefeller Foundation, A Review for 
1945, by Raymond B. Fosdick, President. 49 West 
49th St., New York 20,N.Y. Free. 

Five major fields claimed the 1945 appropriations 
of $11,394,210, public health, medical sciences, natu- 
ral sciences, social sciences and the humanities. We 
note with interest that 23 leaders of the atomic bomb 
development had received part of their specialized 
training on fellowships provided by Rockefeller funds. 
Foundation support had been given the research work 
of some others of the scientists, and to the 184-inch 
cyclotron—though no one was thinking of a bomb 
when these grants were made. It serves to illustrate, 
however, the function of philanthropic in exploring 
new fields. These, proving themselves, may then 
claim public support for tax funds. 

We note with appreciation aid to 303 refugee 
scholars, including seven already Nobel prize winners. 
Through 30 years, the Rockefeller Foundation has 
given fellowships to 7,700 fellows from 72 countries. 
Another enterprise of current prominence is support 
given to the teaching of the language and affairs of 
Russia, China, Japan and other Far Eastern countries, 
as well as other efforts to increase understanding of 
human affairs on levels from the individual to the 
international. 

The Board declined last year a total of 1,028 ap- 
plications for financial aid. 


General Education Board, Annual Report, 1944, 
49 West 49th St., New York. 120 pages. Free. 

Two-thirds of the appropriations made by the Gen- 
eral Education Board in 1944 were in support of 
Negro education, appropriations totalling $3,073,976. 
The unappropriated assets of the General Education 
Board, $16,626,258.30, are slated for use in the next 
few years, chiefly in aid of education in the southern 
states, for teaching and research in resource educa- 
tion and the promotion of public education. 

Few people realize the magnitude of the services 
of the General Education Board in public education, 
especially in the South. Especially significant have 
been the development of the state departments of 
education, by staff members such as those working in 
elementary and secondary supervision, Negro educa- 
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tion, and research. These have usually proved them- 
selves so that legislatures appropriate funds to keep 
the work going. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund, Review for the Two- 
Year Period, 1942-1944, by Edwin R. Embree, 
President. 4901 Ellis Avenue, South, Chicago, 
Ill., 1944. 40 pages. Free. 

Four efforts claimed most of the $1,615,513 ex- 
pended: 1. Education of teachers for work in the rural 
schools of the South, both colored and white; 2. En- 
dowment of Dillard University, New Orleans; 3. Fel- 
lowships for promising Negroes and white Southern- 
ers; 4. Efforts to improve race relations. 

The review is notable for its balance sheet in race 
relations, listing gains and losses during the war 


period. 


Honorary Degrees, by Stephen Edward Epler. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1943. Pp. 224. Paper edition $3.25, cloth 
edition, $3.75. 

More than 50 thousand persons have received hon- 
oraty degrees since 1870. Over two hundred varieties 
of honorary degrees have been awarded. Suggested 
reforms include the following policies: 1. Place the 
selection of candidates in the hands of the faculty. 
2. Provide for the selection of candidates at least a 
year in advance. 3. Limit the number of candidates. 
4. Eliminate as candidates all those connected with the 
conferring institution, including alumni. 5. Have ac- 
crediting agencies pass on all candidates. 6. Make the 
titles of honorary degrees distinct from earned degrees. 


The Boy Sex Offender and His Later Career, by 
Lewis J. Doshay. New York: Grune @ Straton, 
1943. Pp. xi + 206. Illustrated. $3.50. 


The analysis of case records of the Children’s Court 
Clinic of New York City over a period of many years 
brings encouraging reports that male sex delinquents 
seldom return to the court because of another sex of- 
fense. So-called ‘“‘good boys’’ commit just as many 
violent sex offenses as do confirmed delinquents, indi- 
cating that forecast and treatment should not rest on 
the sex offense alone. If the latent force of shame and 
guilt inherent in the moral-cultural pattern are prop- 
erly stimulated into the action through the process 
of court and clinic, male juvenile sex delinquency is 
self-curing. 
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“The finding of no sexual violations among the 108 
members of the primary or true sex offender group 
tends to support the inference that the latent deter- 
rents of shame and guilt, indoctrinated during the 
stages of anal, bladder, and onanistic control of in- 
fancy and early childhood, are strongly rearoused dur- 
ing the court and clinic exposure of the sex offense, 
and operate to bring about this remarkable result.” 


My Safety and First-Aid Book, by Leslie W. 
Irwin. Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan, 1945. Pp. 
vy + 185. 


A text for the upper elementary grades with text 
materials on accident prevention and first-aid and 
certain phases of hygiene along with workbook and 
self-testing devices. The author is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


Audio-Visual Paths to Learning, by Walter 
Arno Wittich and John Guy Fowlkes. Harper 
Brothers, 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, 1946. 
xi + 103 + 32 pages. $2.00 


The book reviews the existing literature in the use 
of sound and silent film, and then reports an experi- 
ment in the use of three methods using such film. 

1. The child viewed the film after having antici- 
pated seeing it only casually during regular classroom 
work, and immediately afterward took a 50-item test. 

2. The child read a brief story-like “setting” that 
described the general nature of the film, studied words 
and phrases necessary to understand the sound track, 
read questions which anticipated the major fields of 
information covered, viewed the film, and immedi- 
ately answered a 50-item test. 

3. After doing the preceding step, the child 24 
hours later orally discussed a prearranged set of 
questions based on the film, saw the film again, and 
immediately took the same test again. 

The use of the second method showed a 50 per 
cent improvement over the first method. The addi- 
tion of method number three causes an additional 50 
per cent of results. Children with a low IQ and those 
with a high IQ seem to be motivated equally and to 
learn to a comparable degree from educational sound 
films. The introduction of the second and third 
methods produced increased group homogeneity. The 
value of adequate anticipation in the use of educa- 
tional sound motion pictures is supported by the pu- 
pil’s response and by the analysis of the scores. 

Both authors are members of Phi Delta Kappa. 












THE WEARER of the service key may be said to have 
attained the second degree in Phi Delta Kappa mem- 

bership. The chapters of the fraternity 
SERVICE are now placing greater emphasis upon 
KEY proper certification of the applicant as 

a means of making the wearing of the 
key even more distinctive than it has been in the past. 
All service keys are now being forwarded to the mem- 
ber through the chapter under a directive of the 
Twentieth National Council. When service keys are 
intended for Christmas or birthday presents it will be 
well to file the application well in advance of the date 
indicated for delivery in order that the chapter may 
be able to make adequate preparation for the presen- 
tation. The following quotation from the By-Laws 
should be read by the prospective applicant. 


Meaning and Purpose. The service key may be pur- 
chased and worn by members of the fraternity who meet 
the conditions set forth herein. It shall be a tangible evi- 
dence of continued service to the cause of education and 
to the fraternity. 

Upon Whom Conferred. Members of Phi Delta 
Kappa who meet the service requirements which follow 
may purchase and wear the key. To be eligible a mem- 
ber must have the following qualifications: 

1. He must have been at some time registered as a 
graduate student in an institution where a campus chap- 
ter of Phi Delta Kappa exists, and must have to his 
credit at least twenty-five semester hours in education 
courses for which the institution involved gives pro- 
fessional credit. 

2. He must have been for seven years engaged in suc- 
cessful educational service a part of which may have 
been graduate study in the field of education. These 
seven years need not be consecutive. 

3. He must have been a member of Phi Delta Kappa 
in good standing for a period of seven consecutive years 
immediately preceding the date of application. 

Any member of the fraternity meeting these standards 
may make application for a service key to the secretary 
of his chapter. This application accompanied by a 
certificate of eligibility signed by the president and sec- 
retary of the chapter and impressed with the chapter 
seal shall be forwarded to the executive secretary who 
shall then furnish the key to the member through the 
chapter. The member who receives the key shall remit 
the purchase price with his application. 


The years covered by the military demit count the 
same as years of good standing and they also count 
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for “years of successful educational service” under 
the special regulations adopted by the National Coun- 
cil in 1941. See your current membership receipt 
card for your record as to years of continuous good 
standing. 


THE FRATERNITY jewelry line consists of four num- 
bers—the service key, two membership pins, and 

the small membership key, each of 
FRATERNITY which is made in solid ten karat 
JEWELRY yellow gold only. Any one of 

these, except the service key, is avail- 
able to the initiate if he desires to purchase a fraternity 
emblem. Purchase may be made only from the na- 
tional office direct or through the chapters, and only 
by members currently in good standing. 


The service key may be purchased by 
the members of the fraternity who meet 
the service requirements defined in the 
By-Laws. (See following statement and 
quotation.) A special blank is provided 
and the application must be certified by 
the chapter in which the applicant holds 
membership. The price of the service 
key is $5.50, plus federal tax of 20 per 
cent; total $6.60. 


The small key, or membership key, as 
distinguished from the service key, is ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the size of the 
service key, and has the same rectangular 
design, but a different face design. It may 
be worn by any member of Phi Delta Kappa. 
The price of the membership key is $4.00, 
plus federal tax of 20 per cent; total $4.80. 

This is the small plain pin known as 
the No. 1 pin. The price is $3.50, plus 
federal tax of 20 per cent; total $4.20. 
This is the large plain pin known as 


the No. 3 pin. The price is $4.00, plus “@ 
federal tax of 20 per cent; total $4.80. Cite = 


Address all orders for fraternity jewelry to your 
chapter or to the national office of Phi Delta Kappa, 
2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. 

For the service key, secure an application blank 
from your chapter or the national office and apply 
through your chapter. 
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WOULD YOU LIKE to have an “information card” on 
which the record of the years of your ‘‘good standing” 
is checked by the national office? The na- 
tional office staff will be glad to supply 
such a record to you on request when ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. The following form incorporating the 
fiscal and calendar years is used in making such a re- 
port. Many members who have received the informa- 
tion have found some years skipped in their record 
and, in order to perfect their record, have remitted 
dues for the years skipped. They are under no con- 
stitutional obligation to do so but such payments are 
accepted when made and properly recorded to cover 


FISCAL 
YEARS 
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the years indicated. The record begins with the 12th 
fiscal year since that is the first year of national dues 
collection from members. 


26 (1934-35) 


28 (1936-37) 

29 (1937-38) 

30 (1938-39) 

31 (1939-40) 

32 (1940-41) 

EO pa 
3) 8 | ee 
35 (1943-44) 

36 (1944-45) 


38 (1946-47) 
39 (1947-48) 


12 (1920-21) 
13 (1921-22) 

14 (1922-23) 

15 (1923-24) 

16 (1924-25) 

17 (1925-26) 

18 (1926-27) 

19 (1927-28) 

20 (1928-29) 

21 (1929-30) 

SU EE Riis hincicminaies 5 
23 (1931-32) 

24 (1932-33) 

25 (1933-34) 


Men Too Are Needed as Teachers! 


We have more men in the profession today 
than we had 100 years ago. But we do not have 
them in comparable proportion. We know that 
the minds of our leadership of previous genera- 
tions were masculine minds, disciplined, nurtured, 
and stimulated by masculine minds. 

I was in a school system recently for two days, 
spending a half day in each of four schools, work- 
ing with the educationally retarded children. Out 
of an entire group of forty children interviewed 
in the two days’ time, I saw one girl and thirty- 
nine boys. 

We talk much about male high school teachers. 
We must get farther down the line than that. In 
that school system, in the two-day period, I did 
not ask a single boy a question during the two days 
who answered it in the “Yes” or “No” fashion 
but that he answered it, “Yes, ma’am” or ‘No, 
ma'am.” Trousers—and I am not thinking now 
in terms of women in trousers—are such a scarce 
commodity in the elementary and junior high 
school in America today that children do not know 
how to talk with what fills them! 

Eighty per cent of the problems that have been 
brought to the Clinic in which I work in the last 
five years have. been masculine problems. Our 
good women do not know the boys’ language. 
They do not know how to deal with our boys. I 
was in the office of the president of one of 
America’s great business ¢orporations today. In 
the course of the conversation he said, ““What are 


you going to do with this kind of situation?” He 
said a mother received a boy with disheveled hair 
and disreputably soiled clothing at the end of a 
school day and asked him, ‘Have you been fight- 
ing?” and he said, “Yes.” 

“Well, you sit in that chair until your father 
comes home. You have been a bad boy,” said 
Mother. 

The mother not once asked for what the boy 
fought. The father came home, and the mother 
met him at the door. ‘You just must discipline 
sonny boy. He has been a bad boy today.” 

The father went into the living room and said, 
“Son, what’s the trouble?” 

“I had a fight,” said the boy. 

“Did you start it,” asked the father. 

“No, sir,” answered the boy. 

“Did you win?” shot the father. 

“Yes; I licked him,” said sonny with a grin. 

“Put it there, bud!”’ said the father as he shook 
the boy’s hand and patted him on the shoulder. 

We need some of that in the leadership of our 
boys in terms of American life today.—National 
President Ullin W. Leavell, to the Twentieth Na- 
tional Council of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Editor's Note: Do you know any incident which il- 
lustrates a distinctive service the man teacher sometimes 
gives? Or shows the need for men as teachers? If so, 
share it with the brothers! Send it in at once to The 
Editor, The Phi Delta Kappan, 2034 Ridge Road, Home- 
wood, Illinois. 
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Street, New York 27, New York. 

Tueta Campus CHarr rnell University. Harold Palmer, 
104 East Jay Street, Ithaca, New York. 

Iora CAMPUS Cuapran—-Harverd University. Carl Porter-Shirley, 
Superintendent of Schools, Hing assachusetts. 

X1 mpus Cuaprer—University of Pittsburgh. James S, Kinder 
Cathedral of Learning, School of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, yon A 

Ruo Campus Cuarrern—New York Upivessly. W. Clinton 
yar, se _-% Building, New York University, New 

ew 


Tau Camrus Cuarrer—University of Pennsylvania. Matthew M. 


Jasner, Ejisenlohr Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Avena Eta Campus Casey — Tene BD wg David C. 
Wolstenholme, Box 141, Temple phia 22, 


Pennsylvania. 
ALPHA mappa Campus Cuarrer—Boston ae ee Francis 
Street, M 


Daly, 84 
Atpua Pi Campus CuaPrer—Rutgers University. William H. 
West, School of Education, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 


wick, New Jersey. 
Atpua Ruo Campus Cuarrer—Johns yee University. Theo- 
dore H. Wilson, 3 East 25th Street, timore 18 servis. 
ALpua Tau Campus Cuarrer—Pennsylvania State Golleee'C. 
Williams, Department of Education, Pennsylvania State Colles: 


State Coll Penns —. 
Arua Pur Pur Carus Cx APTER—Syracuse University. Sam Wit- 
of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, 


l, Schoo 
Soo Yon 
Avena Pst Campus Snerene- arerty of Buffalo. Carl E. 


Minich, 190 Kings Highway, Snyder, New York. 
Beta Gamma CAMPus igh APTER—Geo wee Wake University. 
Harry S. Whitesell, 3852 Bocchess Dtneeh, 


, 2G 
Bara Ersiton Campus Cuarrer—University of Marytend. ohn 
P. Speicher, University of Maryland, Collese P Park, and. 
No Field Chapters in this District. 


DISTRICT VII 


GLADSTONE H. YEUELL, District Representative, Department 
a posenanay Education, University of pone University, 


STATES: Vi ia, North — South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Mssips Geo .  Alebaunn, Florida. 


Psr Caxcros Cuaprer—Geor a Dasha Thomas C. 
Whitfield, George Peabody I versity of oF a 
ALPHA pate Campus CuHarrer—Universi Ed- 
ward F. Overton, Room D, Peabody IT, Give ty of Vir- 


ginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 

Avpua Kapra Campus C re University ¢ Tennessee. O'Dell 
Wi Department o Sauestion, Semen of Education, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Ronee? 

Atpza Xr Campus onal Saiversity of Alabama. H. 
Goheuier r., Catege of Education, University of ‘anon 

niversity, 
Bera ALtpua CamPus Cuarren—Loulslens State University. L. B. 
ollege of SSSR, Louisiana State University, Baton 


a fata Caures Cuarrer—University of North Carolina. 
. Plemmons, Peabody Hall, Chapel Hill, North Caro- 


Aiphe Iota eC hohtor ackane Micsievippl. E. C. Bolmeier, Central 








be constructed. 





Since wars begin in the minds 
of men, it is in the minds of men 


that the defenses of peace must 







—Preamble to the Constitution of 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
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DISTRICT I 


GEORGE A. ODGERS, District Representative, Grays Harbor 
Colle Abe , Washington. 

STATES: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 

Nu Campus Cuarrer—University of W on. E. F. Marten, 
114 Education Hall, University of Washington, Seattle 5, 


Washington. 

Cur Campus Cuarter—University of Oregon. Clarence E. Diebel, 
School of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
Atpnua Gamma Campus CHaprer—State Col of Washington. 
C. W. Stone, Box 247, College Station, Pullman, Washington. 
Sigma Field Chapter—Portland, Oregon.’ Frank W. Parr, 2235 

E. Street, Portland, Oregon. 

Aipha Beta Field Chapt er—Tacoma, Washington. Leslie L. Hoar, 
incoin High, Tacoma, Washington. 
Alpha Tax Field C ter—Salem, Oregon. George Allen Odgers, 

rays Harbor College, Aberdeen, Washington. 


DISTRICT II 


a C. KYTE, District Representative, School of Educa- 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 

STATES: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 

Detta Campus Cuarprer—Stanford tag Fred Pinkham, 
School of Education, Stanford Universit alifornia. 

Lamapa CamMPus Cuarrer—University of California. C. Edward 
Pederson, Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley 4, 
California. 

Arua Epsi.on Conree Cuarter——University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Claude E. Wilson, Box 160, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7, California. 

Atpna Zeta Campus Cuaprer—University of Arizona. Gerald 
Houck, Route 4, Box 47, Tucson, Arizona. 

Angus Oxutcron Campus Cuarrer—Claremont Colleges. Rollin 

O. Enfield, Box 67, Claremont, California. 

AtPHa Upsiton Campus Cuarter—University of Utah. W. Fred 
Arbogast, 1752 S. Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Atrua Cur Campus , RF, AK of California at Los 
Angeles. Ragene A. Farris, Education Building, Room 123, 
U. C. L. A., 405 Hilgard, Los Angeles 24, 7 he a 

Alpha Field Chapter—San Francisco, California. E. K . Frederick, 
149 Rome Street, San Francisco 12, California. 

Delta Field Chapter—Fresno, California. Paul F. Moffett, 2033 
Poplar Avenue, Fresno, California. 

Epsilon Field Chapter—Los Angeles, California. Reuben R. Palm, 
2041 Hanscome Drive, South Pasadena, California. 

Eta Field Chapter—Santa Barbara, California. Charles E. Neu- 
man, Secondary Coordinator, Ventura County Schools, Ventura, 

California. 

Mason Johnston, 4871 


Xi Field Chapter—Sacramento, California. 
th Avenue, Sacramento, California. 

Tas Field Chapter—Salt Lake City, Utah. William P. Miller, 
Assistant Superintendent, Ogden City Schools, Ogden, Utah. 
Omega Field Chapter—San Diego, California. Donovant F. 

Cartwright, Encinitas, California. 
Alpha Rho Field Chapter—Bakersfield, California. Lawrence 
acobson, 1619 Camino Primavera Drive, Bakersfield, California. 
Alpha Sigma Field Chapter—Phoenix, Arizona. Edwin A. Swan- 
son, Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona. 


DISTRICT III 


POWELL, District Representative, 706 East 55th 


Kansas City 4, Missouri. 
STATES: Kansas, Misecuri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


Gamma Campus Cuarter—University of Missouri. Glenn Duncan, 
Rothwell Gymnasium, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 


John Jacobs, 
Lawrence, 


GEORGE R. 
Street 


souri. 
Karra Campus Cuarpter—University of Kansas. 
University High School, University of Kansas, 


Kansas. 
Mv Campus Cuarter—University of Texas. Rhea H. Williams, 
3113 Benelva Drive, Austin 21, Texas. 
Atpua Atrua Campus Cuartrer—University of Oklahoma. Paul 
V. Keen, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 
- Detta Campus Cuarrer—Kansas State College. Roy C. 
ngford, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
Bern. eta Campus Cuarrer—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
Harold Brenholtz, North Texas State Teachers College, 
| Texas, 
— Zeta Campus Cuartrer—Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechani- 
College. J. Richard Vandegrift, Department of Intensive 
Soa Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechanical College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma. 
Beta Field Chapter—St. Louis, Missouri. Charles. A. Lee, 203 
part, r Groves 19, Missouri. 
a Field Chapter-—Topeka, Kansas. Perdue B. Graves, To- 
High School, Topeka, Kansas. 
Field Chapter—Kansas City, Missouri, M. P. Bishop, 5502 
Tea 79th Street, Overland Park, Kansas. 


Aappe ies Chatper—Wassenstung, Missouri. C. H. Brown, 
arrensburg, 
Omicron hy CRnoter—Seeoriie, Missouri. J. G. Van Sickel, 
402 Washin, = gh Missouri. 
Pi rield ag Ano ‘antenle, - og L. Ww. ve: Technical 
h School, 637 Main Avenue, San Agtesie 
teld Chay ter Pictabare, Kansas. T. Ebavie 1917 South 
ieogiet, Pitebare Tale Okiahoma, J. H. Hod Principal, 
te ter—— ulsa, ges, Princi; 
dall Pray = Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Alpha Alpha Field Chapter—Houston, Texas. A. N. Foster, Prin- 
cipal, mentary Schools, Baytown, Texas. 


DISTRICT IV 


RUSSELL E. JONAS District Re esentative, Black Hills Teach- 
ers College, pearfish, Sout ota. 
STATES: Wyoming,  Colora Fe Ry North Dakota, South Dakota, 


lowa, 
Eprsiton Campus cuit tidiinitee of Iowa. Ralph Auster- 
uae, College of Education, State University of lowa, Iowa 
City, lowa. 
~ i? Cuartrer—University of Minnesota. Proctor W. 
— so Sue Hall, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 14, 


Omicron Canrus Pus Cuarren— Univers George 
ent of Public , SB ng State House, 


Rotter, Sta 
Lincoln, So Be 

Avtrpua Tueta Campus Cuaprer—University of North Dakota. 
Leland Burgum, Box 546, University Station, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. 

Atrpua Mu Campus Cuarrer—Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion. Wilson J. Fredling, Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado. 

Atrua Sicha Campus Cuarter—University of Denver. Lloyd 
N. Corson, 4400 Perry Street, Denver 12, Colorado. 

Beta Detta Campus CHaprer—University of Colorado. George 
Saunders, College of Education, University of Calesnda, 


Boulder, Colora 
e 7% a ae. R. V. Hun- 


Iota Field Chapter—State Col 
kins, Superintendent of Schools, Dakota. 

Psi Field hepter—_Omabe, Nebraska. ay by F. Hansen, Principal, 
Technical High School, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Alpha Xi Field Chapter—Des Moines, Iowa. Raymond D. Bishop, 
2109 39th Street, Des Moines 10, Iowa. 


DISTRICT V 


FLOYD T. GOODIER, District Representative, 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 

STATES: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky. 

Avpua Campus Cuaprer—Indiana University. T. H. Walker, 512 
South Fess Avenue, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Zera Campus CuHarter—University of Chicago. Kenneth Eells, 
University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illi- 
nois. 

P: Campus Cuarprer—University of Illinois. Ralph A. Shick, Ed- 
ucation Building, University of Illinois, Urbana, _—— 

Siema Campus Cuarprer—Ohio State University. Leland Jacobs, 
Arps Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

UPpsiILon Campus Cuarter—Northwestern University. At present 
inactive. 

Pur Campus Cuaprer—University of Wisconsin. Robert Schacht, 
1204 West Johnson, Bureau of Visual Instruction, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Omeca Campus Cuaprer—University of Michigan. Russell E. Wil- 
son, University High School, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

Avrua lora Campus CuHarrer—University of Cincinnati. Earl H. 
Apslegate, tee Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati 1, 

Arua Nu oa Cuarter—University of Kentucky. Ralph H. 
Cherry, Room 118, Education Building, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Atrpua Omeca CamrPus Cipetront 27, Michigan University. Harvey J. 
Meyer, 15748 Archdale, Detroit 27 

Beta Era Campus Cuarrer—Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation. John E. Cements. Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, mazoo, — 

Zeta pe: Chapter— Michigan. Charles E. Brake, 299 

Plymou Michigan. 

Me'F Field Chepter—Muncie, Indiana. Charles Van Cleve, Ball 
State Teachers College, —™ Indiana. 

Nu Field Chapter—Chicago, Illinois. Eric O. May, 28 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 

ey Field Chapter—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Emil F. Faith, 

2908 North 47th Street, Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin. 

Chi Field Chapter—Terre "Haute, Indiana. Sylvan A. Yager, 2227 

South Eighth Street, Terre Haute, I Indiana. 
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